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It was the calm and silent night ! 

Seven hundred years and fifty-three 
Had Rome been growing up to might, 

And now was Queen of land and sea. 
No sound was heard of clashing wars ; 

Peace brooded o’er the hush’d domain ; 
Apollo, Pallas, Jove and Mars, 

Held undisturb'd their ancient reign, 

In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago! 


¥ Iv. 


O strange indifference !—low and high, 

Drows’d over common joys and cares : 
The earth was still—but knew not why ; 

The world was listening-—-unawares. 
How calm a moment may precede 

One that shall thrill the world for ever ! 
To that still moment none would heed, 

Man’s doom was link’d, no more to sever, 

In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago! 
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HRISTMAS 


Il. 


Within that province far away 
Went plodding home a weary boor : 
A streak of light before him lay, 

Fall’n through a half-shut stable door 
Across his path. He pass’d—for nought 
Told what was going on within ; 

How keen the stars ! His only thought ; 
The air how calm and cold and thin, 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago! 


‘Twas in the calm and silent night; 
The senator of haughty Rome 
it siti urged his chariot’s flight, 
From lordly revel rolling home. 
Triumphal arches gleaming swell 
His breast with thoughts of boundless sway ; 
What reck’d the Roman what befell 
A paltry province far away, 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago! 


V. 


It is the calm and silent night ! 
A thousand bells ring out, and throw 
Their joyous peals abroad, and smite 
The darkness, charm’d and holy now. 
The night that erst no name had worn, 
To it a happy name is given; 
For in that stable lay new-born 
The peaceful Prince of Earth and Heaven, 
In the solemn midnight 


Centuries ago! —Alfred Domett. 
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Professor Massey’s 
Editorial Page. 


Mid-Winter Garden Notes. 








ITH THE GROCERS’ wagons calling at the 
W garden gate and taking lettuce at seventy- 

five cents a dozen heads, the frame lettuce 
pays very well, But of course in a town of only 
7,000 people there is not much chance for greatly 
enlarging the local sales. The 
price pays very well and the 
grocers can well afford to pay 
it, for they are retailing let- 
tuce at 10 cents a head. Then 
we have a head on the dinner 
table every day, and there is 
nothing better and more whole- 
some than a green salad in win- 
ter. 

It snowed steadily all night 
early in the month, and there 
was nearly five inches of snow on unfrozen 
ground. If i had had lettuce under cotton cloth, 
{ would have been obliged to shake the snow off, 
but on the glass it was simply a blanket to keep 
out cold. But at nightfall the temperature be- 
gan to rise and the snow turned to rain, and the 
text morning at daybreak the snow had disap- 
peared. 

I learn that there has been a great falling off 
tn the culture of winter lettuce in eastern North 
Carolina. Probably the great crop coming from 
the open ground in the far South has made the 
winter crop unprofitable. But I still believe that 
it will pay well to have lettuce ready for the 
market in April and early May, when the far 
South has stopped. At that time years ago when 
L was shipping lettuce I always found that the 
best prices prevailed, and I once got 15 cents a 
head for some lettuce shipped in late April, the 
highest price I ever received. 

But by watching the markets one can general- 
ly find one that is taking lettuce freely at good 
prices. The last week in November I was among 
the produce commission men in Baltimore, and I 
found the market almost bare of lettuce, and a 
shipment there would have paid well while the 
markets in New York and Boston were over sup- 
viied. This is where the organized produce ex- 
changes we have here come in. The exchange 
on the Eastern Shore of Virginia spends during 
the season about $6,000 in telegrams, and it pays 
well to do it, as they are always posted as to the 
various markets and know where to send the 
cars. 

The Black-Seed Big Boston lettuce seems to be 
a great improvement on the old Big Boston. This 
gariety grows far more compact and with smaller 
spread of outside leaves than the old type, and 
étarts to turn in for heading as fast as it grows, 
and, in fact, has a central head when half grown. 

eee 

In Georgia they made an experiment in winter- 

£ng cabbage plants. The plants were set in a 
‘tender state and a sudden freeze damaged them 
%adly, and there was a heavy loss on both the 
orth and south sides of the ridges, but less on 
the north than on the south side. The smallest 
loss was where the plants were set in an open 
furrow. Under normal conditions I think that the 
gafest place for the plants is at the base of a ridge 
an the north side, but I am going to try some in 
an open furrow. If the furrow is made deep, 
and is partly filled with manure and a slight 
ridge placed over this so that the top of the 
plants will be slightly under the surface, they 
will probably do well. But the difficulty will 
come, I think, in levelling the soil in spring. 

{n the vegetable garden the spinach is smaller 
than usual owing to the very dry weather in the 
fall. Curled Scotch kale is fine, and we are still 
getting chard leaves for greens, and they are bet- 
fer than spinach. Then we have still the Japanese 


«nd the Chinese radishes in the open ground. 
s * *& 





@ROFESSOR MASSEY. 


A correspondent asks if I have succeeded here- 
tofore in keeping dahlia roots as I have described. 
I have certainly found it the safest way. While 
fa eastern North Carolina and southward dahlias 
will generally winter safely where they grew, 
the trouble is, that they will start too early and 
try to bloom in the hottest weather, and the flow- 
ers will not amount to much. I found this the 
@ase in Raleigh. But if we have the roots buried 
fn a pit and covered below the influence of the 
early sun, we can keep them back and retard the 
growing till late May, and then they will come 
{nto bloom after the hottest weather is over. 
Dablias peed a great deal of moisture, and to do 





well in the South, must be planted where the 
soil is moist or where they can be irrigated. 

I believe that with a good strain of seed it is 
better in the South to grow the dahlia from seed 
every year, and keep no roots over except those 
of a very special excellence. Seedlings started in 
a cold frame in March can be easily transplanted 
directly to the open ground after the soil is warm, 
and as they get into bloom later than the kept- 
over roots, the bloom is always better. 

It is the same with cannas. Canna seed taken 
from the finest varieties will give uniformly fine 
plants and large flowers. My seed last spring 
were from one of the largest collections in this 
country, and I had plants in wonderful variety. 
Two of my canna beds I have covered with vari- 
ous garden refuse and my seedlings I have buried 
in the same way as the dahlias. The ones left in 
the beds will be lifted in the spring, divided and 
re-planted, for I left them there solely because I 
did not want too heavy job of lifting and pitting, 
and if lifted and kept inside too many of them 
would dry up and be iost. 

ses *€* 8 

The lilies I planted six weeks later than they 
should have been planted, are trying to make 
some green tops above the soil, and I am hoping 
that the weather will allow them to get up and 
succeed. This variety, the Candidum, will not 
bloom well unless it makes a fall growth, and I 
have proved to the dealers North that we can 
grow them finer here than the ones they import 
from France. Those I planted this fall came 
from the north of France and are far inferior to 
bulbs that I have sent North. 

When in North Carolina I made many efforts 
to grow the Bermuda lily, rather unsuccessfully. 
I believe that now, that I have learned more in 
regard to its needs, we can succeed in producing 
the bulbs here; and as they are imported by the 
million dollars worth from Bermuda, it will pay 
well to prove that they can be grown here. Just 
how, I am not yet ready to say, but I have my 
plans and will not plant them for a week yet, for, 
unlike the Candidums, they should not start in 
fall. 

It is the same with the Roman hyancinths, 
which can be grown well if not planted too early, 
for in the South if they are planted early in the 
fall they shoot and bloom by Christmas and then 
have the coldest weather of the winter on their 
tops. But if planted after the soil gets cold, they 
start towards spring and bloom at a more season- 
able time and will make fine bulbs in the same 
sort of soil that suits the strawberry. Then the 
Roman must be Hfted as soon as the tops are ma- 
ture, but not dead, and the tops cut off and the 
bulbs buried in sand in windrows to partly cure, 
and then they can be dried off. If the tops are 
left to die on the plants the bulbs will gum and be 
spoiled for blooming. 





How to Buy Lime. 





write to me in regard to an advertisement 
that one of their salesmen writes: 


“Mr. told me that if I would see 
Professor Massey, Editor of The Progressive 
Farmer and Gazette and get him to write a 
few lines about our lime, that every farmer 
in the country would buy it, as they think he 
is an authority on farming.”’ 


TT". SELLERS of a specially prepared lime 


Now, [ have no doubt but that these people are 
sending out an article that has value, and I have 
nothing to say against it on that score. But the 
advice I give to farmers is the result of a long 
experience, and I try to advise them on the most 
economical lines. Therefore, I have always ad- 
vised them to buy fresh lump lime. There is no 
reason why they should pay an extra price for 
slaked or prepared lime and freight all the water 
it takes to slake it, for most of them have plenty 
of water. 

Many years ago I was buying the so-called ag- 
ricultural lime, when a lime burner who makes a 
very high-grade article wrote me saying that he 
would sell fresh lump lime at a reduced price 
when a guarantee was given that it was for agri- 
cultural purposes, and that on the same guaranty 
the railroad would freight it at a reduced rate. 
As I had to haul all my lime five and a half 
miles it seemed to me that this was a good propo- 
sition. I ordered a car-load. There were 441 
bushels in the car-load. I hauled this 441 bush- 
els and piled it convenient to water and sliaked 
it to a powder witb water, and I had but little 
short of 1,000 bushels. In other words, the 
slaked lime had cost me about 5 cents a bushel 
and the freight on the car-load of 441 bushels. I 

have never bought any slaked lime since. This 
lime can be bought in car-loads for $3 a ton and 
can be freighted a good many miles and come in 





PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GA@E TTR. 


cheaper than the prepared lime. If you need 
lime on your land, get the purest lime, and do aey 
imagine that lime is a fertilizer and that a mix. 
ture of other plant food with it will be an ag- 
vantage. If you need phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash, buy them by themselves and use them ag 
needed, but buy lime as pure as you Can get, and 
do not freight a lot of water used in slaking it, 





Notes and Comments. 


NE OF OUR truck farmers said to me some 
QO time ago that the great difficulty is tha 
when the price of his products is good, the 
railroad takes one-half, and when the price fg 
low they take all. The railroads get their share, 
no matter what the produce brings. <A dairyman 
who was milking fifty cows and selling his milk ip 
@ near-by city told me that with the present high 
prices of feed that he has to buy he, in one 
month, cleared just 85 cents from the fifty cows, 
while the city dealers were getting more than 
double what they paid him. Cotton growers are 
fortunate in that they get a fair part of what the 
product sells for at wholesale. But what doeg 
the consumer of cotton goods pay? Compared 
with the profit of the manufacturer and the whole- 
sale dealer, the part that the cotton farmer gets 
even at the present good price looks very small, 
It is the perishable articles like fruit and vegeta- 
bles that pay the farmer so small a part of the 
consumer’s money. in these the freight and the 
middlemen leave the farmer about 35 cents of the 
consumer’s dollar, and often not that much. Mid- 
dlemen are, of course, necessary in trade, but toe 
much goes to the middleman and the farmer takes 
all the risk. 
5 
THE N. C. A. & M. COLLEGE.—The article by 
Dr. D. H. Hill reminds me to say that I spent half 
a day with him lately in looking over the vast 
improvements that are going on at the North 
Carolina A. & M. College. Looking now at the 
great group of fine buildings, I remember the dif- 
ficulty we had at the start when we had but one 
solitary building and only four professors, and 
had to battie against the disinclination of the far 
mers to let their sons study farming, and the 
jealousy of other colleges that feared we would 
interfere with them. This has all disappeared, 
Young farmers are realizing the importance of 
studying agriculture and are crowding into the ag- 
ricultural course of study, and the College having. 
stuek to its work as a technical institution, has 
disarmed all the opposition of the classical colleges, 
as its work belongs to it alone and antagonizes 
none. Now with the facilities at hand, the College 
ean do far better work than was possible in its first 
years. Its founders did not imagine to what it 
would grow in twenty years, and even now it is 
hard to imagine what it will be twenty years 
hence when we who laid the foundations are lald 
away. But other and better prepared men will 
keep it growing, for we are none of us standing 
still, but learning more and more. The College 
has become a power in the State, and its difficul- 
ties are over, for the State will be more and more 
liberal with it, as its benefits are appreciated by 
the people of the State. I know a few young 
men who have been attending the winter courses 
at different colleges, taking a new college every 
winter, and these men are well in the lead i 
their summer work. Any farmer would be help 
ed by taking a few weeks off and attending the 
winter course at his college, 


ee 


DRAINAGE AND HEALTH.—Professor Bar- 
row is right in this respect. Drainage has work- 
ed wonders in sections formerly malarious. I 
my own recollection the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land was plagued with malaria. The people is 
Baltimore were afraid to come over the Bay fof 
fear of chills and fever. Now, with better draia- 
age and the use of artesian water, malaria has 
disappeared, and in the upper counties on the Bay 
Shore every farmhouse is crowded with summet 
boarders from Baltimore, and one of our leading 
doctors told me that chills were the last thins 
he is called in for. I have lived on the Shore 
now for over three years and have never had t0 
call a doctor to any member of my family. Dralt 
the lowlands and make deep wells of pipe and gé 
pure water, and you can laugh at malaria, for is 
is not in the air anywhere, 

& 

RHUBARB.—lIn the warmer parts of the South 
you can set now two-year-old roots of rhub 
and can get a fair crop in the spring, but unle# 
you have it in very rich and moist low-grouad, 
that will be about the last of it. In the upp 
Piedmont sections and the mountain country 4 
will thrive well. 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Get It | 





THE PURPOSE AND METHOD OF THIS SERIES. 


“Why the “$500 More a Year Farming” Articles Were Written 
and Their Spirit—To Be Published in Book Form. 


By Tait 


ITH SOME three or four ex- 
\V ceptions only, an article un- 

der the above title, and deal- 
ing ‘with some one or more of our 
important agricultural problems has 
appeared in The Progressive Farmer 
each week:during the past two years. 
The one dominating idea of this se- 
ries of articles has been that the 
average Southern farmer is not 
earning enough—is not getting suf- 
ficient financial returns for his la- 
bor. Another idea closely associated 
with the one just stated and furnish- 
ing the chief motive for the publica- 
tion of these articles, is that more 
must be earned by the average farm 
worker; that is, he must obtain 
more money before our rural sec- 
tions can enjoy the best and most 
comfortable farm homes; _ before 
they can make and maintain good 
roads, before they can build and 
equip satisfactory schools and estab- 
lish such other rural institutions as 
are required by the best modern 
rural civilization. More money than 
is necessary to do these things we 
would not ask for the Southern 
farmer; but these are his by right 
and may and should be his by hon- 
est achievement. 

It has been the purpose of this 
series of articles to point out a few 
definite methods of better farming 
from which experience has conclu- 
sively proved better financial or 
practical results surely follow. 


What the Articles Have Tried to 
Teach. 


While our chief aim has been to 
teach facts, our greatest care has 
been to make no statements that 
were not in line with the best scien- 
tific or practical agricultural opinion 
of the day. We have aimed at giv- 
ing facts as understood by the best 
agricultural authorities of the times, 
rather than in airing personal opin- 
ions or individual experiences. 

At no time have we had any idea 
of covering all phases of Southern 
agricultural problems, nor of trying 
to exhaust any of the subjects dis- 
cussed. Moreover, no attempt has 
been made to lay down “hard and 
fast” rules, but to state facts and 
principles which are unchangeable 
and the same everywhere, differing 
only in their application to the vary- 
ing conditions met with on the dif- 
ferent farms. 

No writer can tell any farmer how 
to manage the details of his farming. 
Only one man can know how to run 
a farm and that is the man living on 
it, but the farmer can receive help 
through acquiring a knowledge of 
facts—the facts underlying and di- 
recting the best agricultural meth- 
ods and practices. The aim of this 
series of articles has been to put 
into simple language the most im- 
portant of those facts and principles, 
which will be of assistance to the 
Souhern farmer in doing better farm- 
ing. 

Some have not found in these ar- 
ticles the help they needed most, and 
none have found all they wanted. 
Moreover some things have been dis- 
cussed which all did not find appre- 
Ciable to their conditions, but noth- 
ing has appeared in them which has 
not been found practicable and prof- 
itable by actual trials in hundreds 
of cases and by successful farmers 
working under the average general 
farm conditions existing throughout 
the South. 





Butler. 


These have been the aims and pur- 
poses in the production of this series 
of articles and while they have not 
contained as much definite and de- 
tailed information as we had hoped, 
yet, if we can accept as sincere the 
many letters and expressions of ap- 
proval which have come to us, the 
series was wise in its conception, 
timely in its development and has 
been helpful in its execution. 


Three Essential Problems. 


In selecting the subjects which 
should make up the series, we kept 
constantly in mind the need of more 
money for the betterment of farm 
life, and at all times have tried to 
give some aid towards the solution 
of the three basic or essential prob- 
lems of the Southern farmer, which, 
as stated at the outset, are: 

1. A more productive soil, secured 
through drainage, the prevention of 
washing, and the addition of humus 
by crop rotation and the feeding of 
more and better live stock. 

2. Increasing the efficiency and 
earning power of the farm worker 
by equipping him with a better 
knowledge of agriculture, with more 
and better work stock and with more 
modern labor-saving implements. 

3. The making of better rural 
homes and schools, that those who 
till the soil may enjoy the same com- 
forts and privileges and obtain the 
same preparation for their life work 
as those who engage in any other 
profession. 

In response to a more or less gen- 
eral and persistent demand it has 
been decided to publish these arti- 
cles in book form and during the 
next few months they will be offered 
to our readers and other Southern 
farmers in permanent and conven- 
ient form. They will appear in the 
book practically as they have been 
published in The Progressive Farm- 
er, with little change or alteration, 
except to arrange in a more logical 
and systematic order. 


‘“‘UNCLE SAM” says (Bulletin No. 77) 


OYSTER SHELL LIME 
IS 95°), PURE LIME 


and the most economical to use. WE say 
let US prove it to you. 


BRESLAUER, LACHICOTTE & CO. 


Waverly Mills, S. C. 


THE FARM 


Is the Basis of All Industry. 


LIME 


is the basis of all good farming. Write 
for bulletin by the best authority in 
the United States on Lime on the Farm, 
and get price of the purest lime. Don’t 
buy earth, water, sand, etc. A postal 
will give you reasons. 


POWHATAN LIME CO., : Strasburg, Ve. 


PHOSPHORIC ACID 


Rock Phosphate 
Natural Fertilizer 


Fifty pounds of Rock Phosphate 
mixed with one load manure will in- 
crease your crop yield from 40 to 75 
per cent. Write TODAY for prices. 


CENTRAL PHOSPHATE COMPANY, 


Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 
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LiME | 


is ee different from the ordinary material sold as agricultural 
lime, shell-lime, ground limestone, etc., etc. It is Specially 
Frepared, and, while higher in price per ton than all other 
kinds, is commercially worth several times as much. 

With an application of ““R-R LAND LIME” once every 
few years, you can double your crop of cotton, corn, hay, wheat, 
tobacco, etc., etc. 

“R-R LAND LIME” is manufactured by the largest pro- 
ducers in the world, viz: The Rockland-Rockport Lime Co., 
of Rockland, Maine. 


Write us for catalog, sample and prices. 


Carolina Portland Cement Company, 


Southern Distributors, 


Charleston, 3 $$ 3 South Carolina. 

















FROM A Cedar Lodge Farm, Thomasville, N. C., Oct. 29, 1910. 
RR ATER NEN RT| Blue Ridge Lime Co., Fletcher, N.C. 
Gentlemen :—In reply to your inquiry how I like the ground 
LIM ESTO NE limestone bought from you, I am free to say it suits me and my 
land better than any other form of lime I have tried before. I 
find it restores the vital properties necessary to make worn ‘out 
soil productive and greatly assists to transform it into a healthy 
U SE q condition whereby better crops will result. I shall continue to 
use it. Yourstruly, Frank H. Fleer. [Signed] 

















Elgin or Waltham watch FREE with car, 15 tons. The Progr -ssive Farmer end Gazette 1 
year and a copy of ‘Fertilizing for Profit” with orders for 6 tons or more, but less than 15 tons, 


BLUE RIDGE LIME COMPANY, - -_ Fletcher, North Carolina. 











Cheap Fertilizer 


Senne tenetiseserieaesctoeesereneeeten de ee 








Oyster Shell Lime 


ground fine, so it can be used in a distributor, and a burner used in turning it that makes 
4 FINE FERTILISER. 


Will correct acidity in land _—It Unlocks Phosphate 
Oyster Shell Lime Wit srerett telateetion an Ptah Depa 


‘ace E. L. COMMINS “se* 


Reference: N. H. BLITCH & CO., Meggett, S. C., or any Truck Farmer. 

















An Outfit for Testing | 
bel soil. It 






Free! 














productive. 


Your soil must be 
Sweetened to produce its best—the 
acidity must be neutralized, for soils should 
be slightly alkaline to produce their utmost. 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime 


This lime will correct acidity, sweeten the soil, make humus available 
—bind together light sandy lands—open up heavy clays. 


It will make the dormant Potash and Phosphoric Acid in your soil 
available as plant food. 


Write us now for our booklet and our free outfit for testing your soil 
for acidity. 


A. 8. LEE ¢& SONS CO., 
Dept. B RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 





Inc. 




















We guarantee our advertisers if when writing them you say, “I saw 
your ad. in The Progressive Farmer and Gazete.” 
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SHOT SHELLS 


The only American made shells 
with steel linings. 


Winners of every Interstate Handicap for 
two years straight. A record never equal- 
led by any other ammunition. The win- 
ning amateurs in these 10 Interstate handi- 
caps chose Arrow and Nitro Clab shells. 


The Steel Lining in these shells protects 
the powder from moisture, insuring a uni- 
form snappy load in all kinds of weather. 


Sooner or later you'll try these shells— 

and alwaysshoot them. Why not today? 
“‘Game Laws 1910’? mailed free. 

The Union Metallic Cartridge Company 

Agency: 299 Broadway, 

New York City 



































The Standard Farquhar 


SAW MILL 


Just tell us the kind of timber you 
have and we will advise you as tothe best 
FEED EQUIPMENT. Farquhar mil's have 
done away with all “fussing’’— and ‘‘trou- 
ble.” They have just about % the parts of 
other mills — light running, safe, save time, 
save work —movable, easily set up—durable. 
We spent 54 years perfecting Farquhar 
oennll Now we are spending a large sum of 
oney on a book that tells about FEED 
‘EQUIPMENTS and other saw mill ard en- 
gine facts. These books can be had FREE. 
Just ask by postal. Now is the time to sell 
lumber—while prices are booming. 






&. B. FARQUHAR CO., Bo: 308 rox, Pa. 








Here's’ the Mo st 
for Your Money | 
In a Harrow 


Theonty harrow that crushes, cuts, lifts, 
Ta rns, smooths and levelsany kind or con- 
d-uion of soil in one operation. Works 

everyinch of thesoil Sharp, sloping knives 
cut through to undersoil, chopping sod or 
trasn buried by plow -and leaves it buried 
where {tt does most good as fertilizer. The 
only Vapiement you need to follow the plow. 


Pulverizing 
ACME sry 
Crusher, Leveler 


~ pba yvoa the most for your money because it 
oes better work, In less time, with less strain 
On yournorses -istightest in weight and indraft 
—is tha) ower t priced riding harrow, guaranteed 
unbreskable and will lasta ‘ifetime. Made en- 
tirely >f steel and iron. tn «# size to suit your 
needs--3 ft to 17% ft. wide. Let us send you 
our cornbined catalog and booklet 
Preparation of the Soil” —FREE 
The study of this vook--written by highest 
auth»rities—means better crops and bigger 
Proftx Send postal now, tLen ask yur 
dea: er about the Acme. 
DUANE H. NASH, Inc., 
136 Division Ave., Millington, Nu. 



















Generat Agents, 
SOHN DEERE PLOW Ca. 


By Prof. J. 


N AN ARTICLE in the issue of 
| December 10 I pointed out the 

three advantageous changes that 
could most easily be introduced into 
the renting system; namely, the gen- 
eral sowing of 
cowpeas in cora 
and after smai) 
grain; reducing 
the acreage cul- 
tivated per mule 
or per man, and 
giving preference 
for permanent oc- 
cupancy without 
undue increase in 
rent to a tenant 





PROF. J. F. DUGGAR. 
who improves the land under his cen- 
crol, 

The above suggestions are believ- 
ed to be practicable on a very large 


uumber of cotton plantations. It is 
the purpose of this article to men- 
tion several other desirable changes 
in the renting system, which, how- 
ever, are not so easily effected nor 
so universally practicable. 


In making rent contracts it is the 
part of wisdom for any landlord who 
expects to improve his land or to 
work towards more diversified agri- 
culture, to include a proviso reserv- 
ing to himself the right to sow the 
seeds of small grains or clovers in 
the standing crop of cotton in Au- 
gust, September, October and No- 
vember, this to be done without dam- 
age to the main crop. This gives the 
uvpportunity for the landlord the next 
tall to sow to grain or to a soil- 
iuproving winter legume, such as 
crimson clover or hairy vetch, any 
tield for which he is doubtful of ob- 
taining a tenant for the next year, 
and in any field which he desires to 
improve by the use of winter legume, 
or which he expects to convert into 
pasture. Such a proviso should work 
no hardship to the tenant, for if the 
crimson clover sown next September 
should be intended primarily for soil 
improvement, the tenant would get 
the benefit of the improved: condi- 
tion of the land and the consequent 
larger yield ef cotton the following 
year. My experience is that this 
“lause when properly explained does 
not, as a rule, excite much suspicion 
‘Fr Opposition—possibly because the 
writer has seldom put this proviso 
into execution. However, I generally 
include it in a rent note, and now 
nave small areas of grain, bur clover 
and crimson clover growing on land 
that was rented out in 1910. 


Another matter already covered 
by the contracts of some landlords, 
but more honored in the breach than 
in the observance, is a stipulation 
that the tenant shall do a certain 
amount of ditching. In many local- 
ities any such stipulation is practi- 
eally a dead letter unless the owner 
or manager resides en the place. In 
this matter practice varies, but It 
seems fair for the landlord to assume 
a part of the expense, since ditching 
properly is to some extent a perma- 
nent improvement, and since the 
landlord usually exercises the right 


improved by ditching. Doubtless, the 
most effective way of securing some 
degree of enforcement ef a provision 
for ditching is the inclusion in the 
rent note of a clause empowering the 
landlord to have this done at the 
partial expense of the tenant. With- 
out such a written agreement, this 
is the custom of many men who real- 
ly expect to have ditching done. The 
larger the ditches, the more perma- 
nert the tmprovement and herce the 
arger preportion that the lamdlord 
should bear. 









Sowing Seeds of Small Grains or of Clovers—Agreement Con- 
eerning Ditching—Restricting the Winter Range of Live Stock. 


te increase the rent on land greatly | 


MORE CHANGES IN THE RENTING SYSTEM. 


F. Duggar. 


One of the most serious drawbacks 
to diversified agriculture in many lo- 
calities is the custom of permitting 
stock to run during the winter 
months on all fields. It would be one 
step towards overcoming this condi- 
tion, that forbids the suwing of small 
grains aud other  winter-growing 
plants, for the landlord to reserve to 
himself the exclusive grazing priv- 
ilege after the crops are gathered, 
with the intention of keeping all 
stock off the land. The importance 
of this may be inferred from the 
fact that the common custom of un- 
restricted winter range of live stock 
is responsible for the filling of 
ditches, the breaking of terraces, the 
spread of Jolnson grass and nut 
grass, as well as black-root of cot- 
ton and many otber plant diseases. | 

On the other hand, if all neigh- 
bors let their stock out, a provision 
like the above would be a dead letter, 
and in any case under average condi- 
tions its strict enforcement would 
involve great dissatisfaction and 
perhaps loss of tenants. Of course. 
this discontent could be escaped if 
there were a provision for an enclos- 
ed winter range or if a winter pas- 
ture were provided jointly by land- 
lord and tenant for a limited number 
of the tenant’s live stock. 





FOLLY OF BURNING STALKS. 

If a man burns stalks on my farm 
it will cost him $3 per acre addition- 
al rent. One place we drove through 
yesterday they were burning cora 
stalks and putting on _ fertilizer 
{mucb like the material they were 
burning) right between windrows. 
There must be this that we call hu- 
mus in the stalks and it is only made 
from vegetable matter. The man 
who burns his stalks is destroying 
a great deal more than he is likely 
to put back in ten years. From $2 
to $3 is the value of corn stalks per 
acre, besides adding humus to the 
soil. 

We hear people say, we must burn 
the corn stalks to kill the insects. 
Your entomologist here will tell you 
that there isn’t a single insect but 
what has eggs down in the ground 
so far they won’t be harmed by the 
fire. I would have even the children 
taught these things, not because it is 
scientific, but because it is a part of 
their life.—Joseph Coster, of [llinois. 
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Are you befogged? 


You can’t get befogged about roof- 
ing when you steer straight for Gen- 
asco, and get it for every building on 
the farm. 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


is made of the only perfect water- 
proofer—Trinidad Lake Asphalt, Na- 
ture’s own product. No mystery; no 
guess-work. Genasco has the life that 
lasts. Proven by over thirty years’ 
use of natural asphalt. 

The Kant-leak Kleet is the greatest 
help yet in applying roofing. Makes 
seams positively watertight_ without 
cement. Saves time. Enhances 
beauty of the roof. Supplied with 
Genaseo, when ordered. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco. Gold Med-1 (highest 
award) Seattle, 1909. Mineral or smooth surface. look 
for the hemisphere trademark on the roll. Refuse substi- 
tntes of similar looks. Write for samples and the Good 
Roof Guide Book. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world, 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
Cross-section, Genasco Smooth-surface Roofing 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
=. Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 
SSS Trinidad Lake Asphalt 

















hiLL 
ELECTRIC 





For any depth and diameter well. For 
farm and suburban watersupply. Other 
Kinds to sult your condition, 


SYDNOR PUMP & W_LL CO,, Inc. 


DEPT. P. F., - - RICHMOND, VA. 











Our advertisers are guaranteed. — 


—GANTT’S ALL IN ONE PLOW 




















It is strictly a first 

class Steel Beam Plow, 
with detachable turner. 

Can be changed in a mo- 
ment’s time from a turn plow 
to a cultivating plow, using the 
different size steel points, 
shovels, sweeps, scrapes, mid- 
dle-breakers, sub-soilers, etc. 


GANTT MANUFACTURI 








Is Rightly Named 








At a glance, oo can see 
that the ALL IN ONE is 
the only plow that you will 
need todo any and all kinds 
of plowing for the entire 
year. 


Call on merchants handling our plows, planters, guano distributers, grain drills, etc,, or write 


NG COMPANY, Macon, Ga. 





"From opening page to the last ‘tne it is liter- 
’ ally crammed with information vital to every 
man interested in saw mill machinery and 
supplies. Without doubt it is the largest, 
most complete, and best illustrated book of its 
kind ever issue 2d. This catalog indulges in no 
frenzy of extravagant language—attempts ne 


subterfuges or misrepresentations—it is the 









calm, deliberate, dignified representative of 

a concern whose reputation for fair and honorable 

dealing extends over a period of forty-four years. The 

illustrations are actual photogr aphic reproductions—the 

de scriptions : accurate and complete ees hen you've looked at the one 

nd read the o-her you know exactly what the machine is, We'll send 

5 1 tiis ca‘alog f e ges ave prepaid, if you'll on!y ack us to—and you 
ean’t ciiord tospcnd a six r ior saw mill machin ry until to get it. 


WHELAND MACHINE WORKS, “on01 Sydney Street, CHATTANOOGA, Tennessee 
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PERMANENTLY PROFITABLE AGRICULTURE. 





Il.—“What the Farmers of All America Need Most to Learn 
is a Greater Regard, Love and Respect for the Soil.” 


By A. L. 


AS IT EVER occurred to you, 
H my reader, that here in our 

country as well as in many 
other sections of America, we are 
giving less attention than we should 
to permanent, profitable agriculture? 
I have been impressed with this idea 
for years, and the impression has 
peen strengthened lately by the let- 
ters I have received and the talks I 
have had with readers concerning 
the matter of tile drainage to which 
The Progressive Farmer has been 
giving some special attention recent- 
ly. Agriculture is the business upon 
which every great business of the 
world is founded, and it naturally 
follows that if our other great busi- 
nesses are builded upon agriculture 
as a foundation, the making secure 
of this foundation is the most vital 
question that confronts the people of 
the world. 

We have been reading Mr. Poe’s 
talks recently upon the conditions 
surrounding the agricultural people 
of Japan, and I know all of us have 
been profoundly impressed with the 
great hardships that are the lot of a 
people when the soil fails to pro- 
vide bountifully for the needs of those 
dependent upon it. Were we of the 
South today compelled to provide 
for one-half the population per 
square mile that the farmers of 
Japan are providing for, actual star- 
vation would stare us in the face? 
This not because our soil was origin- 
ally incapable of the return that 
would be asked of it, but because of 
our prodigal methods of soil hand- 
ling, we are unable to secure more 
than a small part of what the soil, 
if properly handled with a view to 
permanency of production, would 
have been providing. 

We are feeling the pinch already, 
in this young country of ours, that 
the unbusiness-like, slack methods 
of soil treatment brings. Our con- 
sumers have for the past ten years 
been living freely, consuming of the 
products of our soil as well paid peo- 
ple can, and I believe should. The 
result is that the high cost of living 
has become almost a National cry. 
Had the labor of our -people on the 
land been productive of only 50 per 
cent more returns—as it could well 
have been had the soil and methods 
of work been more carefully looked 
to, there might today have been an 
abundant provision for all at a 
greater profit to the producers. This 
last because of the well known fact 
that a rich soil, worked with brains 
and proper tools, will provide & 
large crop at less expense than that 
required to produce and harvest a 
small crop from the same acreage of 
poor land, by the use of unbusiness- 
like methods. 

It seems to the writer that what 
the farmers of all America need most 
to learn is a far greater regard, 
love and respect for the soil. They 
should know that, at this stage of 
our country’s development, nothing 
is of as much importance as soil im- 
Provement, not alone the mainte- 
nance of soil fertility, but actual soil 
improvement, the steady betterment 
of soil conditions to meet the needs 
of our increasing consuming popula- 
tion, their increasing needs and 
those of our producers as civilization 
Progresses. As the world grows older 
more wants will arise that must be 

Provided for. 
greater production from the same 
labor expended and greater profit 
Must come to the producers im pay- 
Ment for the greater amount of abil- 
ity required of him for “the laborer 
ia worthy of his hire.” 


This will call for| 


French. 


I believe it is high time that those 
who have the soils of the great South 
in trust should drop the system of 
land robbing that has been almost 
universally practiced for many years 
and make the effort of their lives to 
start the correction of the wrong 
that their lack of thought has caused 
them to work upon the heritage that 
has descended to them from the 
Creator through their ancestors. A 
start has already been made in the 
right direction by men in every nook 
and corner of our country and evi- 
dence enough has been produced to 
show that, no matter in what section 
you may be located, soil improve- 
ment may go hand in hand with the 
practical work of the farm that pro- 
vides the living for the farmer’s 
family. 

Next week we wish to continue 
the discussion of this, which we be- 
lieve to be the greatest problem 
claiming the attention of our people 
today, and while we do not expect 
to do the subject justice, yet hope to 
bring out some ideas that will cause 
our readers to get to thinking along 
this line in a more earnest way than 
they have yet brought themselves 
to think. The subject is a broad 
one, my readers, and [I ask you to 
give it a fair field. 





SOME NEW BOOKS WORTH READ- 
ING. 


Alfalfa in America, by Jos. E.Wing, 
Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago. $2.00. 
“Joe” Wing is an authority on alfal- 
fa and one of the best writers on 
farm topics. We have only read the 
introduction to this book, but that is 
a fine story told in a charming style, 
enough of itself to make one an “al- 
falfa crank.’ No one interested in 
alfalfa need hesitate about buying 
this book; he will get his money’s 
worth, 

The same firm publishes Swine, by 
Prof. William Dietrich, and in our 
opinion there is no better book in 
print about the profitable pig. We 
are hoping for the day when one as 
good will be written for the South- 
ern swine grower. Price, $1.50, of 
the publishers or from this office. 

Ginn & Co., Boston, publish Bu- 
gene Davenport’s Domesticated Ani- 
mals and Plants. In it the change of 
our farm animals and crops from 
their wild to their present states are 
traced, the origin of the more im- 
portant ones is briefly given, and the 
processes of evolution as hastened 
and modified by man explained in 
simple language. A book worth read- 
ing by the old as well as the young 
farmer. We can supply it at the pub- 
lisher’s price, $1.25. 





THE FREE SEED FARCE. 


The continued practice of sending 
out “Government” seed to farmers 
under the franking privilege costs 
the tax payers of this country some- 
thing like a half million dollars an- 
nually. No intelligent, up-to-date 
business farmer can afford to risk his 
chances with “Congressional” free 
seed and that kind of farmer gener- 
ally uses them for chicken feed or 
dumps them into a waste pile. if 
your Congressman sends you a bunch 
of free seeds, would’t it be a good 
idea to return them to him? It 
would cost only a one-cent stamp. 
Then suppose you write him a polite 
high-toned letter, telling him that 
you either select your own seed or 
buy from some _ responsible seed 
growers, and incidentally refer to 
the fact that farmers of this coun- 
try have for years been asking for a 
parcels post system, and suggest that 
if he wants to do something of real 
value to the folks living in the rurai 
districts, give us the parcels post— 
not free garden seeds. It might 
make a lasting impression upon your 
Congressman and eventually result 
in stopping the free seed humbug as 
a method of cheap campaigning at 
the expense of the tax-payers.—N. C. 
Union Farmer. 





How Good Literature Helps. 


Messrs. Editors: I wish to thank 
you for your editorial, ‘‘The Sort of 
Periodicals [t Pays to Take.” I have 
often remarked that I could go to a 
man’s house, and he and his family 
be away, and if I saw the literature 
on his center-table I could tell what 
sort of people they were; also in rid- 
ing by a man’s farm you can tell by 
looking at his land, how it is tend- 
ed, ditched, etc., whether he is a good 
farmer or not. 

If the most of our people would 








Do You Want a First Claes 
Farm Foreman ? 


T can bring you in touch with a man of 
the right stamp. Splendid man with 
hands strictly temperate, thorough] effi 
cient, und rstands handling live stock 
Not a kid-glove man, but a worker Cen 
handle a!l kinds ot machi ery. A high- 
class man who w+nts a job on a large 
plantation, expects good -alary and wili 
earn it. Doa't write unless you mean 
bu-iness and have capital to make a good 
man’s work profitable, as he wants a jb 
where he can make money for his em- 
ployer. I have known this man we!) for 
eight years. A. L. French, R. 2, Byrdville, Va 


Thresh Your Peas Now! 


Buy a Koger Pea and Bean Thresher, 
the best thresher made. Equipped 
for threshing wheat and oats. This 


is an all round machine guaranteed 
to give satisfaction -the one yuu 
need. Write for descriptive booklet 
—now. 


Koger Pea and Bean Thresher Co. 


Morristown, Tenn. 
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Tead the right kind of literature for 
two or three years you would hardly 
know them if you should see them at 
the end of that time, there would be 
such an improvement in conversation 
and broadness of view. 

D. L. GORD. 


(5) 


Wilmington, N. C. 





More Opinions 





Do you think Mr. A. L. French would 

know whether or not a book about 
fertilizers was worth while? Or Col. 
Redding, who edits the agricultural de- 
partment of the Atlanta Constitution? 
Or Prof. Karns, the well known Tennes- 
see agricultural writer ? 


Read What They Say About 


‘Fertilizing for Profit” 








“A most exce'lent book for farmers I ad- 
mire particularly tts non technical and emi- 
nenily practical style. I think it must prove 
of great vilue t> readirg farmers und rec: m- 
mond *t without hesitation as among tne best 
handbooks fur their use on the subjects 
treated tnat | have seen ’—R. J. REDDING. 





** By all odds tae best pook in this line that 
[have ever seen [know of nothing to take 
ita piace when one des re: to learn all about 
the nature, use and «pplication of fertilizers. 
Tne style is vigo wus, cle:r and to the p ‘int. 
Nu geaoui :e farmer can do without the book 
[t ig a practitst haidbook or g ile, wnich 
he will need constanuy * —'1. C. Karns. 





“Tt appe ‘ls to me as being the most specific, 
rationai, thorough, comm n-sesse treatment 
of tne subject that I have ever seen. I coa- 
gratulats yo1o.1 getcing out such a valuable 
work.’’—A. L. FRENCH. 


Can You Afford To Do 
Without This Book? 


In cloth binding, 75 cents; paper-bound, 
50 cents. 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFER 





To any subscriber who will send us one new 
yearly subscription—nct bis own, but a really 
vew une—we will send a copy of the paper- 
bound euiti.a free. 

This offer wil! not be kept open long. Go 
after that neighbor of yours « ho shuuld today 
be taking The Progr ssive Farmer. 





FARM DRAIN TILE 


Made of Cement, 

The best tile for farm drain- 
age. Best of reference from users 
of Cement Tile gladly furnished. 
Write for liter.ture and prices 


GRAY CONCRETE CO. 


THOMASVILLE, - N CAROLINA 























FARM DRAIN TILE 


(Made of Clay? 








Write for our free pamphiet on Farm Drainags. 
Tells why and how todrain. Drain tile will make 
productive your best lands now too wet for propar 
cultivation. We make a superior clay tile at rea 
sonable prices. Write for pamphlet and prices. 








POMNNA TERRA-CATTA C0. Pomona. W. © 





Our Factory Price and Book Prove 


This the Biggest 1911 Value in a Harrow 
|E 


the freight. Then if you decide to keep the harrow, send money or pay on time—and our unlimited time guarantee 
Don’t use an old fashioned tongue disc with its whipping and pounding of horses and neck- 


weight which injures the team just when you need it most. A tongueless disc solves the problem, saves the 
horses, saves time and work, lets you work closer to fences because ro pole to catch. 


The Only Genuine 
Tongueless Disc 


, no repairs or costly delays in busy season. Lichtin nee rents | as a harro 

e tired steel wheels do not cut into soil. Arch 
clearance, Trucks are attached to frame by flexinie pivotso wheels pass over uneven places without 
secs cut to uniform depth. Disc sections do not 
strike together in center. All end thrust taken up by Hard Maple Riny Bearings. Pipe oilers. 
Steel Separators between blades, Long blade scrapers. These and many other Detroit-American 


can’tresist. You can’t get higher qualit 
this Detroit-American on the only Real 


protects you forever. 


Get our book and freight paid price frst. 


is all steel, which means no brea 
be made, Entire frame and front 


, disturbing the perfect balance of frame. Steel di 
advantages are shown in our big book. Choice of 16 


the right harrow at the right 


vators. All in the Big Book. rite now. A 





cks are steel. Wid 


Regular round disc blades 16, 18 and 20 inches. Cutawa 
row ata price that makes it the biggest bargain ever offered. Send coupon now. Get the ruide to 
rice. Also see new Detroit-American Manure spreaders and Culti- 


American Harrow Company, *°°*7Bastings Street. 


in Many Cities Insure Prompt Delivery. 


ERE’S the one harrow bargain of the year—the first and only genuine tongueless Disc—at_a price that you 
or bigger value no matter what you pay. We'll let you have 





= @ Seems © GREE 2 See 
American Harrow Co., 
15537 Hastings Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Send me your new, big book, free, and 
quote me your low, direct factory price. 

! NAME 00.00 000000020000 cccccccccoccsecs 
TOWN 20 ccccceececcccccccccccoces 


day free trial offer—no 1woney in advance, no deposit and we pay 


Note that the 


Detroit-American 


axle gives 





sizes, cutting from 4 feet to 10 feet in width. 
discs furnished if desired. Get your har- 










4 v 
The Only aul Steel Tongueless 
Disc—The 


& R. F. Dy .. cc ccocceccccevee 


wean 
good 


The Only Real Gib »4j 
gueless Disc— 


Only Perfect One. 
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NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ 
UNION. 


The North Carolina 
Union held its annual 
Greensboro last week. The session 
was interesting and well attended. 
President Chas. S. Barrett was pres- 
ent and made an address. 

Officers were elected as follows: 
President R. Q. Alexander; Vice 
President, J. M. Templeton; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, E. C. Faires; State 
Organizer and Lecturer, J. Z. Green; 
Executive Committee, A. C. Shuford; 
chairman; P. P. W. Plyler, W. H. 
Moore, I. M. Coggins, J. H. Smith. 

The following were among the res- 
olutions adopted: 


“The North Carolina Farmers’ 
Educational and Co-operative 
Union, now numbering 35,000 
farmers, in its session at Greens- 
boro, December 14, 1910, res- 
pectfully memorializes the Gen- 
eral Assembly to push with con- 
tinued vigor the educational pro- 
gress of our State. To accom- 
plish the much-desired end of 
a all of our people and 


A GILT- EDGED 
INVESTMENT 


7, 8 or 9 Per Cent Guaranteed 
on Sums From $50 to $200. 


To alimited number of Progressive Farmer 
and Gazette readers of character and stand- 
ing in their r tive nities, we 
shall be glad to send particulars concerning 
a thoroughly gilt-edge investment guaran- 
teeing 7% at least, with 8 or 9% as a possi- 
bility. No large amounts taken. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. O. 
cotton, gets ahead of 


s s 
Big Boll King the boll weevil. 


Write 


J. E. Butts, Route, 2, Ethelsville, Ala 


BATTS’ FOUR-EAR CORN 


The 226-Bushels per acre Kind 
100 bus. raised from seed bought direct from 
Mr. J. F. Batts, cOsting #5.00 per bu Mr. 
Batts raised from this variety 226 bus. on one 
acre While it lasts the price i+ $2.00 per bu. 
in lots of two bus. or more; $3.00 per bu. in 
less quantities. 


A. J. McKINNON, Maxton, N. O. 


Kentucky Wonder 


The Best and Most Prolific Corn for the South 


elected seed corn at $1.00 per bushel for Decem- 
ber, $110 for January, and $1.25 for February 
ethipments. a 10¢ each. 

. BARBEE, Millersburg, Ky. 


S00D SEEDS 


sr esT INTHE WORLD 


PRICES BELOW ALL OTHERS 


Farmers’ 
session sat 























The world’s greatest 

















= Igivea!ot of newsorts for 
* trial with every order I fill. 
A Grand Big Catalog FR E 
ee Illustrated with over 
700 engravings of vegetables 
= and flowers. Send yours and 


your neighbors’ addresses. 
Rk H. SHUMWAY, _ Rockford. Illinois 





48 Million Shortage 


Government statistics show there were 
48,000,000 busheis less of potatoes grown 
in the United States last year than 

in 1909. This with increasing popu- 
lation must necessarily make a 
larger ~— for potatoes in wi. 

No crop a: 


Money Maker 


equals it,and tne information showing how to grow 

for profit willbe mailed absolutely free to any one 

asking forit. Our president has devoted over fifty 

— to the study of potato culture and the manufac- 

ure of machinery for handling the crop in all stages. 
ASPINWALL MANUFACTURING CO. @ 

510 Sabin Street, Jackson, Michigan, U. S. A. 
World's Old: st and Largest Makers of Potato Machinery. 


NATURAL &.-.:; PHOSPHATE 
Add 5° to 100% THE RELIABLE 

to the productive LAND 
capacity of your 
manure by apply- 
ing only 20c 
worth to each ton 
of manure. 


Write for free Booklet 
telling alf about it 








Increase your 
crop yields 50 to 
75% by applying 
$1.25 worth per 
acre to the soil 
direct. Leading 
Agricultural Experi 
ment Stations confirm 
this, as our free Book- 
let shows Address. 

















THE PARMERS GROUND ROCK PHOSPHATE C0.rewnessee | 





properly training them for the 
duties of life, we earnestly urge: 

“First—That the appropria- 
tions for our public schools be 
made as liberal as possible, and 
that the present State law re- 
quiring the teaching of ele- 
mentary principles of agricul- 
ture in these schools be proper- 
ly enforced. 

“Second—That provision be 
made in our school system for 
thorough training in agriculture 
and home economics in the high 
schools of such counties as de- 
sire preparation in the important 
subjects. 

“Third—That in order to sup- 
ply trained leaders in all the 
State’s varied activities and to 
provide well equipped teachers 
for our schools, the General As- 
sembly of the State make ample 
provision for the growth, en- 
largement and better equipment 
of our higher educational in- 
stitutions.”’ 


Under the wise direction of Pres- 
ident Alexander and his fellow of- 
ficers, the Farmers’ Union has made 
a rapid growth in this State, and 
has been a powerful factor in advanc- 
ing the interests of the farmers. The 
resolutions here given show the 
broad views taken of farmers’ prob- 
lems by the Order, and the practical 
work it is doing in educating its 
members in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of agriculture can not fail to 
be of great benefit to all. 

Organization is one of the essen- 
tials in the new agriculture that is 
coming, and there are easily 35,000 
more farmers in North Carolina who 
should join with these already en- 
listed in this great cause. 





THE COLUMBIA COOKING SCHOOL 


Messrs. Editors: In writing of the 
Corn Exposition last week there was 
one very important feature not men- 
tioned. This was due to the fact 
that the article was already so long 
that only a casual mention would 
have been possible, whereas the 
cooking school conducted by Miss 
Hyde, of Winthrop College, deserved 
extended notice. One room imme- 
diately adjoining the main exposi- 
tion hall was set aside for this pur- 
pose. With Miss Hyde as directress, 
demonstrations were given daily 
here by young ladies of Winthrop, 
of the many good things that could 
be made of corn. This cooking 
school was well patronized not only 
by the ladies who visited the Expo- 
sition but by the men as well. Asa 
fitting culmination of the demonstra- 
tions on Thursday there was given a 
regular course dinner of twelve cov- 
ers. Everything served at this din- 
ner was either directly or indirectly 
derived from corn. Even we who 
were raised in the South had no 
idea that corn could be served in so 
many ways. There were corn-fed 
beef, corn-fed chicken, corn fritters, 
corn muffins, corn cakes, and corn 
in all imaginable forms. 

The whole affair was most enjoy- 
able, but there is a deeper signifi- 
cance than this. This work which 
Miss Hyde is doing is getting down 
to the heart of rural conditions as 
nothing else can de. The amount 
and quality of work that a man is 
able to do is in direct ratio to the 
quality and quantity of food that he 
eats. I put quality first because 
quantity is as bad or worse than 
none if that quantity results in a 
case of indigestion. The majority 
of the young ladies who attend Win- 
throp are destined sooner or later to 
be called upon to superintend and 
in many instances to prepare the 
food that is to nourish and sustain 
the future farmers of this State. 
With that food well prepared, as 
Miss Hyde is teaching these girls to 
do it, the general health of these 
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future workers is bound to be bet- 
ter and as a consequence their quo- 
tient of exertion will be higher. A 
good digestion means a well nour- 
ished brain and a well nourished 
brain is one that can work quicker 
and think clearer. It may be home- 
ly, but nevertheless it is true, that 
the more good cooks we have in the 
country the more prosperous will the 
country be. Winthrop is doing a 
noble work in providing us with 
those cooks, and as a consequence is 
reaching the very foundations of fu- 
ture society. 


Possibly some of the young ladies 
will resent the imputation that they 
are growing up to-be cooks for some 
men. When I use the word “cooks” 
I am using it in its broadest sense 
as one who is able to supervise, not 
only the actual cooking of meals, but 
all operations of the household. 
Give the man well planned and wel] 
prepared meals and his vitality wil] 
be so much increased that he wili be 
able to provide you with some one 
to do the-actual labor of the house- 
hold but remember that work will 
never be done in the most anit 

















Turning under velvet beans and making a perfect seed-bed 
in one operation at a Southern Experiment Station with the 


SPALDING DEEP-TILLING MACHINE 


T will plow any Southern soil from 8 to 16 inches, bury all surface growth, 
cut off roots and bring them to the top, and leave a level, well pulverized 
seed-bed. No other agricultural implement is anything like it for improving 
condition of the soil, increasing crops and enhancing the value of the land, 


“We tricd deep plowing for corn, alfalfa and 
cotton, and find wherever these iachines have 
beea used the crops are better. We believe 
they are the plows for the South.” 

Pinson & Geiger, 
Sept. 10, 1910. 
Write today for our Booklet ‘‘O” containing 
over the country telling 
These letters are publis hed with full names 





The Spalding Tilling Machine ‘Company, 


The Modern ‘ Wagon. 
tor. 


many handsc 
Machine at work in Southern soils, and over 30 pag ze 


“In 1908 it required between 27 and 30 acres to 
filla 135ton Silo. This year” (after plowing with 
Spalding Tilling Machines 14 inches deep) “‘it only 
took between eight and nine acres of the same 
land.” Georgia State College of Agriculture, 

Sept. 2, 1910. 
»me illustrations of The 


Spalding Tilling 
of letters from practical, 


hard-headed farmers all 


that the machine has proven its value in bigger and better crops. 
and addresses 


Write direct to 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Steel Wheels 
Steel Gears 


You know the advant- 
ages steel construction 
has over wooden con- 
struction. You wouldn’t 
even think of buying a 
wooden frame cultiva- 


Why then a wagon of wood? Everyone realizes that the 


steel wagon will soon be the only wagon used. 


The DAVENPORT ROLLER. BEARING 
STEEL FARM Liao 


Is Built Like a Bridge Bee 


Constructed of I-beams, chan- 
nels and angles, solidly riveted 
together with large steel rivets, 
put in hot. The gear parts and 
the wheels are trussed and 
braced like the modern steel 
tailway bridge, built for the 
heaviest lifetime service. In 
the Davenport you have a 
wagon of 5000 pounds capac- 
ity, stronger and more durable 
and of lighter draft than any 
other wagon of equal capacity. 


The Modern Bridge. 


The WHEELS of steel, with strong round spokes, forged solidly into the 
hubs and hot riveted into the tires, do away with the resetting of tires, loose 


spokes and cracked felloes. 


Roller-Bearings Reduce the Draft 30% to 50% 


Last a 
Lifetime 


The Roller-Bearing. 


You knew the difference between dragging a thing and rolling it. Well, the 
Roller-Bearings have this advantage on the Davenport. 


Write us now for more information and why you should buy a Davenport 


when you need a wagon again. 


Package No.42 for full information. 


The Davenport costs about the same as a 
high grade wooden wagon, and is far better. 


Be sure and ask for our 


Davenport Wagon Company, Davenport, Iowa 
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manner without the intelligent su- 
pervision of the ones in whose hands 
rests the destinies of the Nation: 
the mother, the wife, the home- 
maker. D. N. BARROW. 





LINCOLN COUNTY (N. C.) FATR. 


Messrs. Editors: It was the pleas- 
ure of the writer to visit the Lin- 
coln County Fair and mingle with 
the good people there, December 13 
and 14. This was the first fair for 
this county, and it was a grand suc- 
cess. Some other counties may well 
envy old Lincoln and put her down 
as a close competitor. The good 
people are not excelled in their hos- 
pitality in the South. They spared 
no pains in showing us the various 
exhibits of art, needle-work, and the 
pretty booth where all were expect- 
ed to cast a vote for the prettiest 
young lady in Lincoln County. 

To see the $1,000 worth of beau- 


tiful home-made quilts displayed in| 


this fair, made one think of his 
mother’s and grandmother’s ward- 
robe. In the farmers’ booth I saw, 
I dare say, some as good corn as 
was in any fair in the State.. J think 
Lincoln County can beat the world 
for big gourds and pumpkins; they 
had one gourd on exhibition that 
was 110 years old, and pumpkins 
big enough to make 100 pies. 

This fair was held under the 
auspices of the Daughters of the Con- 
federacy. The admissions amounted 
to $350 and the money will be add- 
ed to the funds for the erection of a 
monument to the Lincoln County 
Confederate soldiers. 

P. L. MILLER. 





In proof of the high regard I have 
for your paper I subscribe to seven 
copies, which we send out to our 
farm managers.—Frank P. Shields, 
President North Carolina Farmers’ 
Convention. 





SOME BEE TALK. 


Our New York correspondent, Mr. 
F. J. Root, writes us that at the 
National Bee Keepers’ Association 
in Albany last month a movement 
was started for an advertising cam- 
paign in behalf of a more general 
use of honey. Mr. Root estimates 
that the average consumption of 
honey in the United States is not 
over three-fourths of a peund per 
year per capita, surely a very small 
amount when the healthfulness and 
the palatability of this food are con- 
sidered together with the large con- 
sumption of other sweets. “It is a 
neglected industry,’’ says our cor- 


respondent, “but I can think of no 
food product with greater chance of 
expansion.”” The remedy Mr. Root 
proposes is more advertising by 
apiarists so that the public may 
learn better to appreciate good 
honey. This is well enough, but be- 
fore there is any great increase in 
consumption there must be an in- 
crease in production. It is not too 
much to say that in our territory 
there are ten farmers who could 
make bees pay them handsomely to 
every one now keeping bees. It is 
a subject worth considering. 

In this connection we might say, 
too, that the U. S. Department of 
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Agriculture has recently issued a 
circular on the two worst diseases 
with which the bee keeper has to 
contend—American and European 
“foul brood.” Any one having trou- 
ble with these diseases should write 
for a copy of this publication to the 
Division of Publications, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 





The annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Breeders’ Association, of which 
Secretary of Agriculture Wilson is 
President, and his Assistant Secre- 
tary, W. M. Hays, is Secretary, will 
be held at Columbus, Ohio, Febru- 
ary 1-3. 














they could sell it all at $5.00 per bushel. 


ALEX. D. HUDSON, :: 





Grand Champion Sweepstakes Seed Corn 


A! the South Atlantic Corn Exposition, held in Columbia, S. C., De- 
cember 5-9 I won the grand championship sweepstakes over 800 
entries on the best ten ears, the best filty ears, the best ten bushels and 
reserve championship on the best single ear, these entries open to the 
states of North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. 


I won five magnificent trophy cups valued at $900 00, $400.00 in money, and a goodly 
amount of fertilizers and machinery. These winnivgs were not the result of accident, but were 
due to the fact that we are breeding our corn in an intelligent manner under the supervision 
of an expert from the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
I have a limited amount of this seed corn that I can offer at $4.00 per bushel. 
out of place to state that I had a seed house to offer to t-ke 1,000 bushels, and remarked that 
This corn was raised at a cost of 18 cts. per bushel 


Newberry, S. C. 


It is the old, old story—blood will tell.” 


It might not be 










































Be sure you always buy direct from 
me as originator, and under my Regist- 
ered Trade Mark It's ba ked by my 
Persons) guarantee and it’s the only 
way to be sure of the g nuine 






















any other seed corn on the market. 








Batts Four Ear Prolific Corn 











1909—World’s Record for greatest yield on one acre, J. F. Batts, 


1910—Grand Prize South Atlantic States Corn Exposition, Columbia, s < 
J. H. Moore, South Carolina, - - 


1910—Best average four acres, 
acres, - 


117 bushels per acre. 


- 145 _—n per acre. 


And alt these records made by growers of Batts’ Four Ear Prolific 





The Record Breaker and Blue Ribbon Winner 


OU can no more make record corn yields om scrub seed than you can raise prize-winning hogs from scrub stock. The 
Y foundation stock must be PURE BRED.. Batts’ Four Ear Corn is the most prolific corn ever produced, and my life-work 
is to keep the seed right up to the standard. Under equal conditions it will actually yield from 75 to 50 per cent more than 
That’s my quantity claim—-and here are the records: 


226 2-3 bushels. 


201 1-2 bushels. 


Best average ten 
Best average twenty acres, - 


100 bushels per acre. 


THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING is found in the dozens of letters I have on file from my patrons, which go to substantiate my claims. Here 


are two of them: 


Mr J.R Randall of Misissippi writes: “I entered the contest for one of the prizes on Batts’ Four Ear Prolific Corn. This season has been very un- 


favorable in this section owing to the fluods and rains. 


of corn on one acre without a--y fertilizer at alt. 
other corn with the same work.” 


And this is the experience of Mr. W. M. Balch of T 
wave it exactly the same cultivation, which was not thorough on account of so much rain 
while good, is somewhat run down as this is the eleventh \ ear in straight succes-ion that it has been cultivated in corn. Igathered the corn from 
this acre last week and it produc: d six oads of 22 bushels each, or 132 bushels, while my other corn, which | consider a good corn, produced only 


1 have carried out your instructions. 


I have made, gathered and measured out 125 bushels 


It rained so I only got to plow it twice. I raised as much on one acre as | did on five acres of my 





8% loads per acre, This sho»s a difference of nearly one half in favor of yuur coro.’ 


132 bushels without fertilizer or manure! Can you equal that, Mr. Farmer, with the seed corn you planted this year? So much for 


quantity. AS FOR QUALITY,—Here is official evidence: 


Batts’ Four Ear Prolific Carried Every Blue Ribbon at the N. C. State Fair, Oct. 1910 


‘I planted one acre Batts’ Prolific Four Ear Corn alongside my general crop and 
J used no manure or tertilizero' any kind. The land” 











P. FB. 
12—24 
J F. BATTS, 
Garner, N.C, 


Please send 








Handy-sized ears. Hard, white graios 






seed corn from me. 





J. F. BATTS, 


Straight —— matured all the way out. Matures under favorable conditions in one hundred days. 


varying conditions and climates, and it always makes good 


Send To-day for FREE Souvenir 





Route 1, 


These experiences will be 


containing testimonials from leading cora planters throughout practically every Southern state - 
pictures of my 1910 crop and information of value to every corn 
Just clip the coupon, sign your name and send itin. Better do it NOW—tha supply is imited 


I have also had printed a CORN CULTIVATION PAMPHLET containing my own experience in corn cultivation, to- 
gether with that of the leaders in my Ig10 contest, 
nounce in tris booxlet the full details of my $300.00 Prize Contest for IgII. 


— by every thoughtful corn planter. 





grower. It’s absolutzly free 


I an- 
his book goes free to every purchaser of 


Garner, N. C. 













me at once, free 
of Charge one of 
your new Souvenirs 
Poa containing testimoni- 
S als from your patrons, 
$ pictures of your 1910 corn 

crop, etc. 
Oo 


Has been tried unde 
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Established 1884. A Ledding 
BOARDING SCHOOL Low Rates. 


SALESMEN WANTED | 


We want salesmen in every state thrcuvhout the | 





Wide Patronage Excellent & 
South to s-llour E 2 FORCK PUMP. Agent- | Buildings. Nealthful we? 
makin &5''.0:) to #75.00 weekly selling or E. Z | evade 28 = = Se vite 
F rece Pump. If you want # positier, write us » B23 8 = ee ne 
for particulars Thi. pun p combiner a fire engine, | = = = 3 partieutehe Gen Free ' 
lawn sprinkier nd buggy and wagon washer all | = BF FWrite to-day Address the President 
inone Address 7 7 W.T. WHITSETT, Ph.D., Whitsett WC. 





E. Z. FORCE PUMP COMPANY, 
Winston-Salem, . North Carolina. 


NOTICE 10 


Spring lerm Opens Jan. 4th. 


MIMEEES O} 
THE FARMERS UNION. 


from all sections. 


NORTH 





| guarar teed. 
I have contracted — — a a Better, Co. | sano <a aa leseph McClamrock, Mocksville, W. C. 
manufacturers of tobacco, Reidaville. N C. te | 
b ith toba t kahly | 1 
These ere Sigh erade quota, Send on ‘oeder STATE LIFE INSURANCE co. 


direct to Factory. or through your §. B. A OF KINSTON, N. C. 
Yours fraternaly, 


1. R. RYIVES.8.8.4. | Operates only in the two Carolinas 
Senses w - | and has more Carolina lives insured than 

| any other Carolina company. 
Dlease| Agents wanted where the company is 
| not now represented. 


CHRISTMA 


What would be better, or more appropriate 
as a gift to Mother, Daughter, Sister, or Friend, 
than a NEW HOME, the sewing machine of 
quality. It would be a source of pleasure for a 





When writing advertisers, 
Mention this paper 





AND 
THE 





lifetime, and make home life more cheerful, 


WARRANTED FOR ALL TIME. 
The test is in the realservice. Get the testimony of the 
users of the NEW HOME, it will be convincing proof of 
superior qualities. The NEW HOME has no complica 
ted parts to get out of order; is Simple, Strong, Silent, 
Sure, and can be relied upon at all times for perfect 
sewing. Not sold under any other name. 


Write Dept. 2! for our Catalog and 1911 Calendar. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO, 
ORANGE, MASSACHUSETTS, 





SEWING MACHINE. 
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CAUSE AND EFFECT 


On account of its economy, as well as superior baking results, 
Snowdrift Hogless Lard is universally used by Bakers, Hotels and 
all who use great quantities of shortening. ft is the 





Snowdri, 
most healthful article known for taking the place of hog lard. It 
is composed of highly refined cotton seed oil, and a slight propor- 
tion of beef fat. Snowdrift Hogless Lard is sold by 
all progressive dealers, and imitated by many unprogressive man- 
ufacturers. Beware of these impositions, named to sound like it, 
and put up in packages to look like the ORIGINAL STANDARD 
SHORTENING—Snowdrift Hogless Lard! 


Made by THE SOUTHERN COTTON OIL CO. 


New Orleans NewYork Chicago Savannah C-7 





Highest Prices Paid for all Kinds Furs 


Prices and 
tags furnished. Satisfaction 














dim, 


and true!” 


blow, 


dim, 


F YOU DON’T b’lieve in Santa Claus, and that your way he’ll call, 
I Don’t mind the Christmas stocking—don’t hang it up at all! 
But when Christmas winds are whistlin’, and the homelights burnin’ 


THE HOME CIRCLE. | 


IF YOU DON’T BELIEVE IN SANTA CLAUS. 


He rides away from little folks that don’t believe im him! 


Il. 


When you hear his sleigh-bells jingle on the house-tops snowy-white, 
Say: “The Wind is playin’ music for the witches o’ the night!” 

When he’s slidin’ down the chimneys of the still and dreamy town— 

“ "Tis the Wind that wants to warm himself—the Wind is comin’ down!” 


Til. 


If yeu don’t b’lieve in Santa Claus, like other folks b’lieve, 
Just wait till Fourth o’ July, and forget it’s Christmas Eve! 
Say: “‘The children—they just dreamed him, and they think he’s true. 


And don’t hang up your stocking—for he won’t believe im you! 


IV. 
When the floor is piled with playthings, and the Christmas trumpets 


Say no fairy-folks have been there, and that Santa Claus ain’t so! 
When your stockin’s lookin’ lonesome, then you’ll know the reason why: 
You’ll wish you’d made-believe in him ’fore Santa Claus went by! 


V. 

Your great and great-grandpeople—they knew him far away. 
(There’s toys that he gave them in the attic there to-day!) 

The chair Grandfather dreams in—he gave him that, you know, 
For bein’ once a little boy and b’lievin’ in him so! 


Vi. 


But—don’t you hang your stecking up, if you don’t think that way, 
And know lots more "bout Saata Claus than folks that’s old aad gray; 
But—when Christmas winds are whistlin’, amd the mornin’ stars 


burn 


He rides away from little folks that don’t believe in him. 


—Frank L. Stanton. 








“*A man might then behold, at Christmas in each 
hall, good fires to curb the cold and meat for the 
great and small.” 
HRISTMAS season in the “Old 
C South” was a time when the hos- 
pitality of the house was taxed 


to its utmost, when the invited 
guest, neighborhood friends and the 
plantation ser- 
vants were equal 


in the consider- 
ation of the host. 
On the plantation 
no sooner was 
the harvest weil 
over than _ slow, 
yet methodical 
preparation for 
Christmas was en- 
tered upon. Not 


MRS. F. L. STEVENS. 











The Southern Express Company 


Transports all kinds of merchandise, fruits, vege ables, ‘oney 
valuables, jewelry, bonds, valuable papers, etc., in connection with other 
Express Companies, to all parts of the United States, Canada, Havana, 
Nassau, etc. 

Collection taken with or without goods. Deeds and mortgages taken 
to be recorded and returned. Baggage checks taken and baggage shipped. 

Southern Express Company Travelers’ Money Orders are self-identi- 
fying. Are just the thing when traveling where you are unknown and 
identification difficult. On sale at principal offices of the Company. 

In remitting use Southern Express Money Orders. No written ap- 
plications required. If lost, money promptly refunded. Full informa- 
tion from Agents. 


Cc. L. LOOP, 
Vice President. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


E. M. WILLIAMS. 
General Manager, 
Western Dept.. 
Birmingham, Ala 


JOHN B HOCKADAY, 
z al Manager, 
Eastern Dept., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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the least important of this Christmas 
preparation was a season of ‘hog 
killing,’ which meant many a busy 
day, since it required no small 
amount to provide the family supply 
which included the great army of 
servants, for there were no vegeta- 
rians among them. Delicious sau- 
sage, juicy tenderloin, tempting 
spare-ribs, dainty sweet-breads and 
brains, not to speak of the splendid 
hams and bacon that were looked 
after with special care for this fes- 
tive occasion. The young servants 
were careful to save every bladder, 
which they blew up, tied with a cot- 
ton string, hung up over the fire- 
place and tenderly guarded until 
Christmas eve, when they were ex- 
ploded, as a preface to the Christmas 
serenade, which always took place at 
the “great house.” The wagons and 
teams were kept busy for days before 
the festival, adding to the supply of 





well seasoned light wood, to insure 


AN OLD-TIME SOUTHERN CHRISTMAS. 


How the Day Was Celebrated on the Great Plantations in Ante- 
Bellum Days. 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raleigh, N. C. 


the cheerful fire so essential to the 
season. 

The wagons were kept busy, too, 
distributing turkeys, roasting pigs, 
wild game and other _ products 
of the plantation, to friends in 
town. The distribution of a full 
supply of clothing, hats, shoes, so 
that all the servants should be es- 
pecially well-dressed ‘fo Crismus,” 
was an important eccasion prepara- 
tory to the festivities. The barbe- 
cuing of numbers of whole hogs, 
halves of beef, the hunt for wild 
turkeys, ducks, squirrel, partridges, 
with possibly a supply of venison, 
kept “Uncle Tom,” “Jake,” and 
“Amos,” as busy as bees as the gala 
season approached. The cocks were 
consumed with their responsibilities 
in the success of the bread, cakes, 
pies and puddings. On the day be 
fore Christmas the work began in 
earnest. Great tables were spread 
in the open, covered with snowy 
homespun, trimmed in gay profusion 
with border sprays of cedar, winter- 
green and boxwood. The decorat- 
ing was always looked forward te 
with enthusiasm by the young ladies 
and guests of the house, for the 
pride of the planter and his family 
was stirred to make the occasion 
just as pleasant as possible alike to 
the dwellers of the great house and 
cabin. 

In the midst of the merry laugh- 
ter, snatches of song, and buzz of 
animated conversation within the 
great house on Christmas eve, sud- 
denly the merry-makers were start- 
led by a loud report, as of artil- 
lery. This was the introduetion to 
the “Christmas eve’’ serenade to the 
“Ole Marster and Mistiss,”” which 
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some 25 or 30 young servants had 
come to give, and was the formal 
opening of the festive season. The 
report as of artillery was the simul- 
taneous bursting of the hog blad- 
ders which had been so zealously 
guarded for the occasion. 

Sleep played a small part alike in 
plantation house and cabia om the 
night before Christmas. At the peep 
of day it seemed that everybody was 
awake from the tiniest piccaninny to 
the ‘‘Marster and Mistiss,’’ who were 
aroused betimes by the muffled 
“Crismus giff’’ of the servants, who 
from dark corners and from behind 
doors, delighted in catching the fam- 
ily unawares. 

The Christmas breakfast was an 
occasion to be remembered on the 
old plantation. There were broiled 
oysters, venison steak, beaten bis- 
cuits, hot rice, waffles and the most 
delicious coffee! At the ringing of 
the after breakfast bell, the family 
assembled on the veranda, where 
the servants filed past, each receiving 
some present, a bandanna handker- 
chief, a knife, a doll baby, a pack- 
age of tobacco, a crisp bank note for 
a foreman perhaps, every one calling 
out in passing, ‘‘Merry Crismus! 
Merry Crismus! Hi, ain’t dis Cris- 
mus?”’ 

Christmas dinner in the back yard 
was no less a feast than in the great 
house. 

From Averitt’s ‘“‘The Old Planta- 
tion,” the following dialogue is tak- 
en, which adequately illustrates the 
extensiveness of the back-yard re- 
past: 

“Miss Kate, how duz yur cerpor- 
ashun seem to sergashiate on dis yer 
cashun?”’ 

To which suggestive question Kate 
made reply: 

“Il am. suh, no wusser dan I wuz, 
but I feels much mo’ comfortable 
sense dinnah; you mus’ hab s’posed 
dat whole barbecue wuz prapared for 
yuh. I jes’ wish all ole Marster’s 
niggers wuz as ‘dustrous im de co’o 
field as yuh is at dis table,’ 

The beautiful Christmas dinner 
which engaged the planter’s family 
around the hospitable board, was al- 
ways a masterpiece of housewifely 
skill. Indeed, words fail when, 
from the stories handed down to us, 
we come to describe that dinner. 

The Christmas day closed with 
music and dancing, always ending 
with the Virginia reel. While 
Christmas day was the chief day of 
the season on the old plantation, yet 
the gayeties lasted until the New 
Year, 


GOOD NEIGHBORS. 


It is sometimes said that ‘“‘bless- 
ings brighten as they take their 
flight.”” But 1 think there is an ex- 
ception to this rule in our little 
neighborhood of good neighbors, for 
each one seems to be duly appreciated 
while we have them with us. 

This little neighborhood of which I 
write, is a separate end of a street in 
which I have lived for ten years, and 
in that time, only in two or three 
cases, has a family moved in and 
moved out again but we all stood on 
the porch to watch them pass out ef 
sight with regret in our hearts for 
their departure, and the best of 
wishes followimg them, to their new 
home. 

It is wonderful how each one 
knows just what is lacking in each 
other’s garden, and vegetables are 
sent around just where they are 
heeded. In my own experience, some 
times when one kind ef vegetable 
just would not come up or thrive in 
my garden, my table was often sup- 
plied by my kind, thoughtful neigh- 
bors, and I, in return, would supply 
something that they, perhaps, did 
not have plentifully. They don't 
forget the mothers with several little 
ones in the home and cheerfully of- 
fered to keep the childrerm for her to 








GREAT PICTURES 


NII-THE SISTINE MADONNA, BY RAPHAEL. 


The Sistine Maionna, probably the moat celeb 
pl-ted by him in 1518. 
the order that Saint S xtus—founder of the Church 


an Eg ptian maiden of the third c ntary—should beinit The picture’s greatn’ss, however, consi :ts 
in the wonde: ful faces of che Christ Child and the Virgin; the former with an expression of indig 
nant pity, the latter. serene, ten jer, wonderfully gentle. 
tom of the picture seem te have been an a‘terthougbt and to be put ‘n merely for decorative effect. Ir 
his short tif: of 37 years (1433 1520) Rap 1a: won tne titls of * the diviae,’’ and the place he atil! holds 
The sane qualities that have maie this Madonn> 
a source of joy and inspira*ioa to thousa ds, shine out ia all his work; and his life was. in full har- 
mony with the w nde:ful scope and beauty of his art. 


as one of, if not the very greatest of ail painters, 


YOU SHOULD KNOW. ~ 





It was painted for ths Church of St Sixtus at Piscenza, Ita'y, and it wasi 


cated painting of the great Raphael, was com- 


and one of the early Popes—and Saint Barbara— 


Tne two exquisite argel faces at the bo'- 





go visiting, shopping or on a little 
outing. 

And when sickness enters the home 
of one, anxiety enters the hearts of 
all the others and they stand, as it 
were, waiting for a chance to be 
helpful. Should they need clothes 
made during their sickness, the neig- 
bors at once get busy. 

The afflicted and ‘‘shut-ins’” amona 
us are often reminded of the good 
cheer outside, as it is carried in to 
them. 

One very rainy Sunday when our 
children could not go to Sunday- 
school, we had the lesson at home, 
which was mainly about looking for 
the good in others. To impress the 
lesson more deeply, I selected our 
oldest neighbor in years and resi- 
dence, and we made a game of it as 
the children say, as each one in turn 
mentioned some desirable trait in 
the beautiful life of this kind old 
lady. 

After several rounds I asked them 
if they knew one undesirable trait 
about her, but each tongue was 
silent. 

Blessings on the goed neighbors. 
We haven't one to spare. 

MRS. B. D. NALL. 

Sanford, N. C. , 








Judge—You are privileged to chal- 
lenge any member of the jury anew 
being tmpanelled. | 

“Well, then, yer Honor, Oi’ll 
foight the small mon wid won eye, 
in the corner, theer ferninst yez.’’— 
Metropolitan Magazine. 





If respect is gone, friendship has 
lost its brightest Jewel.—Cicero, | 





We should ask from friends, an: 
do for friends, only what is good.— 





(9) 1007 


Said He—‘“Since I met you, I have 
only one thought.” Said She.—‘‘Well, 
that’s one more than you had when 
we met.’’—Chicago Daily News. 

















































































a s (ne Year's | 
Cornish sree Trial 
Cort otramments £1 gamma oo vo0-~esloctany 


celled by any other, 
whatever the price 
or name or repu- @ 
tation. f 


Cornish piano or 
organ, from the 
Jeust expensive to 
the finest ever 
dDuilt and we, 
without one bit 
of obligation on 
your part, will 
e instru- 
tment to you die 
rect from our 
factory with 
the distinct un. f 
derstanding that | 
{f, the instrument 
does not come up 
to your fullest 
expectations you 
are not to keep It, 
and that the 


Trial Will Cost You Absolutely Nothing 


If the instrae Two Years Credit If Needed 
ment does not 
prove better 
value for the 
money than you 
can t anys 
where else—if it 
is not as good an 
instrument 4&8 
you can buy for 
one-third more 
than we ask—if 
at any time 
within a year 
you feel that 
you have not @ 
good bargain, 
send it back; we 
won’t find one 
word of fault 
with your dee 
cision, and you 





100 and 


We Save You 
more On a Piano 

will not be one cent out of pocket for freight or fo; 

use of the instrument. 


The Cornish Bond Protects You 


and holds_us strictly to 
this offer You are to have 
the privilege of any terms 
of payment that you may 
choose. You risk nothing. 

e assume all re- 
sponsibilty, because 
we know all about the 
great beauty of material 
and workmanship in Cor- 
nish planus and organs and 
we know all about the 
pure, sweet, rich tone 
quality of our instruments 
and we know what a 
quarter of a million 
satisfied purchasers 
think of them. 

f you keep the instru- 
ment it will cost you the 
Rock-Bottom Factory 
Price, not one cent more, 
and you wi:l receive with 
it our Bonded Guar- 
antee which insures the 
instrument for 25 years } 
against defect in material } 
or workmanship. 


Send For The New Cornish Book 
Don’t think of buying before reading it. Ivis the 
handsomest piano and organ catalog everissued. It 
explains things you ought to know whether you buy 
from us or not and {t is yours for the asking. Write 
for it now and please mention which you are inter- 
ested in—piano or organ. 





Buy On The Cornish 
Plan—Save One-Third 





Cicero. 
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Progressive Farmer. 


vod Muny peopie believe that Education comes only from schools and 


q As 


colleges. 
It doesn’t. 


q The most effective, most worth-while Education comes from a knowledge of 
human nature and a knowledge of life. 


And the best way to learn these things that are real, short of years of ex- 


(] _sperience, is in the pages of Mark 


only as a humorist and philosopher. 


He is far more than this—he is first of all a ‘Teacher, and you may benefit 
q by his rich experience—use his powers of observation 


through his pages. 


MARK TWAIN’S 
WORKS 


i/o 
PRICE 


Now for the first time you get a complete set of 


at just exactly one-half the price they have ever been sold before. 
is a new edition, just as complete as the old one, which still sells, by 
.oo—for the 25 vol- 
Never before has a copyrighted library set of a standard 


the way, at $50.00. 
umes. 
author’s works been issued at such a low figure. 


This new edition is only $25 


In this new set there are beautiful pictures by Frost, 
Newell, Smedley, Thulstrup, Clinedinst, Kemble. and 
The binding isin rich red rep silk book cloth, 
The books are 
printed on white antique wove paper, especially 


Opper. 
with title labels stamped in gold. 


made for this edition. Each volume is of 
generous size and bulk, 5x7¥% inches. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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Cornish 70. «WASHINGTON, N¥J, 


tabiiched Over Half s Century 


Readers of The 






























Twain’s books. You have thought of him 





learn human nature 


It had been Mark Twain’s ambi- 
tion to have his books in every 
American home, and he made a great 
personal sacrifice to bring about this 
remarkable opportunity—for the first 
time in the history of publishing, 
copyrighted books are sold at the 
price of non-copyrighted books— 
the chance will not come again. 


















HARPER & 

BROTHERS 
Franklin Sq.. N.Y. 
Please send me for 
examination, carriage 
free, aset of MARK TWAIN’S 
WORKS, Author’s National 
Edition, twenty-five volumes, 
cloth binding. {f I do not care 
for the books, I will return them in 
s days, at vourexpense. If I keep the 


books, I will remit $> ¢) a month until 


al! Mark Twain's writings, 
This 
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A Thought for the Christmas-Tide. 








this was the song the shepherds heard 

as they watched their flocks on the Judean 
hills that first Christmas night nineteen hundred 
years ago; and this is the message we would have 
this Christmas bring to every reader of ours. For 
the season is really meaningless to us if we do 
make it a time of gladness, of thoughtfulness for 
others, of good-will toward all men. Prince of 
Peace was He whose birth we shall celebrate to- 
morrow, and just so far as strife and ill-feeling 
prevail in our lives and hearts, just so far have 
we made the message He brought of no avail 
to us. 

Whatever of false and foolish may have grown 
up in our celebration of Christmas, the glad fact 
remains that we have made it a festival of good- 
will, a time when we show our kindly feeling to- 
ward our fellow-men and our love to the little 
children, whose particular festival it is. And 
since it is the season of all others when peace 
should reign between Nations and in the hearts of 
men, we wish to call attention for just a moment 
to two ways in which every one of us can help 
bring about the fulfillment of the angels’ song. 


L 


The article immediately following this—written 
by Mr. Poe before his departure for the Orient— 
gives the hopeful side of the world’s progress to- 
ward an [International Court of Justice, instead of 
the mad arbitrament of the battlefield, as a meth- 
od of settling disputes between Nations. It must be 
admitted, however, that while the wisest and clear- 
est thinkers agree in condemning the folly and 
futility of war, the Governments of the world go 
on as if there were a likelihood that any day 
might bring with it ‘‘the thunder of the captains 
and the shouting.” In the same day’s news we 
were told that Andrew Carnegie had given $10,- 
000,000 to promote international peace and that 
it had just been discovered by the War Depart- 
ment and a few eagle-eyed Congressmen that 
there are only three or thousand soldiers on our 
Pacific Coast, so that a hostile army could sweep 
almost unopposed over the whole of that great 
section. That there is no army to do this within 
10,000 miles does not matter; the danger is there, 


Q N BARTH peace, good-will towards men’’— 


we are told, and the Nation must spend no one 
knows how many millions of dollars in building 
fortifications and increasing the army. Against 
such a policy of militarism we trust every reader 
of ours will protest with all his strength of voice 
and vote. Last year the United States spent 
on the army and navy $250,000,000. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of all our National revenue is 
devoted to paying for past and to preparing for 
future wars. With all our needs of education and 
internal development, to increase this amount 
would be, in our opinion, criminal waste and co- 
lossal folly. 
Ii. 

But there is another way in which we can do 
even more to promote the reign of peace on earth. 
We have little fear that the United States will be- 
come involved in war, but there is always a dan- 
ger that in our own neighborhood, among our 
acquaintances and associates a spirit of envy or 
ot ill-feeling may exist. Peace, like charity, should 
begin at home; and it is at home that each of us 
can do most good. What any one of us has to 
say about the policy of the Nation amounts to 
very little indeed, but each of us is directly re- 
sponsible if he is not living in peace and harmony 
with his neighbors. 

So, at this Christmas-tide, let us beg of you, 


gentle reader, that you bring your own commun- 
ity—your own heart, at least—into harmony with 
the spirit of the season. If you have a difference 
with any one, look him up and settle it. There 
are generally two to blame in a quarrel, and when 
one declines to be a party to it, it is not likely to 
amount to much. Without the spirit of friendli- 
ness, of brotherliness, your community can not 
prosper as it should, your own life can not be as 
fruitful and as joyous as it might. The New Year 
is coming; don’t meet it with a weapon in your 
hand or with bitterness in your heart. Start 
right,—in peace with all the world, holding good- 
will to all men,—and it will be brighter and glad- 
der for you through all its ehangeful days. 





The Growing Demand for Peace. 


HERE has been no furore about it, and few 
Z| spectacular events have markéd its progress, 
but the whole Nation is now waking up to 
the fact that about the most striking advances of 
civilization these last ten years has been in the 
changed attitude toward war—the widespread and 
insistent demand that differences between Nations 
as well as differences between individuals should 
be settled by courts in the name of Right and not 
by armies in the name of Might. As Editor Henry 
Wallace says: 

“Sooner or later the common sense of the 
plain people the world over, who furnish the 
bulk of the money to build these ships, and 
who furnish the men to man them, and who 
have to feed these men and the boys to be 
killed, and furnish the pensions for the wid- 
ows and cripples, will assert itself. There is 
absolutely no necessity for these war-like 
preparations that are going on all over the 
world, when nobody wants to fight and there 
is, in fact, nothing to fight about. The whole 
difficulty might be avoided by a simple agree- 
ment among the great Nations of the world 
to limit armaments.”’ 


This is the sentiment which Congress is be- 
ginning to recognize as the dominant sentiment of 
the American people. We do not want the Nation 
left unprotected, but we do want some definite, 
dead-earnest efforts to establish an International 
Court of Arbitration with power to enforce its 
judgements. Because it has been easy to vote 
enormous naval and military appropriations, Con- 
gress has voted them year after year, until now 
the Nation staggers under the burden. Now the 
Nation calls for constructive efforts in behalf of 
peace. 

For one thing it is coming to be seen that war 
does not bring out the noblest qualities in men, 
that it is not needed to bring out the virtues of 
heroism and sacrifice, but that it is rather as 
Andrew Carnegie said in a recent address: 


“On the field of carnage men lose all hu- 
man instincts in the struggle to protect them- 
selves. The true heroism inspired by moral 
courage prompts firemen, policemen, sailors, 
miners, and others to volunteer and risk their 
lives to save the lives of their fellow-men. 
Such heroism is now of every-day occurence.” 


Upon this point we are reminded of what 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 


Northern writer, George S. Merriam, in a recent 
historical work says of our Civil War: 


“But a succinct account of the whole busi- 
ness would be to say that for four years the 
flower of the country’s population were en- 
gaged in killing each other. All other indus- 
tries were overshadowed by the occupation 
of human slaughter. . Men not only 
witness such carnage, but inflict it, in the 
excitement of battle, because animated by 
feelings of which only a part can rightly be 
called heroic. é The ordinary cour- 
age of the battlefield is largely an excitement, 
half-animal, half-contagious, running often 
into savagery and insensate fury. In that 
situation the highest and lowest elements in 
man come into play, though for the most 
part only the highest is portrayed for us by 
historians and romancers. Army 
life always brings to many of its, partici- 
pants a great demoralization. Take away 
the restriction of public opinion in a well- 
ordered community, take from men the so- 
ciety of good women, and there will be a 
tendency to barbarism. A civilized army has 
indeed a code and public opinion of its own, 
which counts for some sterling qualities, but 
it is lax and ineffective for much that goes to 
complete manhood. Just as the war left a 
host of maimed and crippled, so it left a mul- 
titude of moral cripples. The finan- 
cial debt the war left behind it was not the 
heaviest part of the after-cost.”’ 

Upon the same point the writer quotes Mrs. 
Rebcca Harding Davis’s account of how, on a 
visit to Concord in war time, she heard Louisa 
Alcott’s father chanting peans to the war— 
Emerson and Hawthorne listening the while—as 
“the armed angel which was wakening the Nation 
to a lofty life unknown before.” How different 
form this poetic far-away conception of war was 
the actual fighting as she had seen it: 


“T had come up from the border where I 
had seen the actual war; the filthy spewings 
of it; the political jobbery in Union and Con- 
federate camps; the malignant personal hat- 
reds wearing patriotic masks, and glutted 
by burning homes and outraged women; the 
chances in it, well improved on both sides, 
for brutish men to grow more brutish, and 
for honorable men to degenerate into thieves 
and sots. War may be an armed angel with 
a mission, but she has the personal habits 
of the slums.” 

The real effect of war upon National develop- 
ment and vitality has been more clearly set fort! 
by David Starr Jordan in an address delivered 
last year: 

“The survival of the fittest in the struggle 
for existence is the primal moving cause of 
Trace progress and of race changes. In the 
red stress of human history, this natural pro- 
cess of selection is sometimes reve-sed. A 
reversal of selection is the beginning of deg- 
Tadation. It is degradation itself. [he only 
race degradation ever known is that produced 
by those forces which destroy the best, leav- 
ing for the fathers of the future those who 
could not be used in the business of war or 
in that of colonization. The effects of emi- 
gration are on a parallel with the effects of 
war, but with this enormous difference: the 
strong men who emigrate are not lost to the 
world. The loss of one region is the gain 
of another. But the losses of war can yield 
no corresponding gain. The warlike Nation 
of to-day is the decadent Nation of to-mor- 
Tow. It has ever been so and in the nature 
of things must be ever.” 





Following our usual custom, we shall issue no 
paper for next week, December 31. Our next 
issue, therefore, will be that of January 7, 1911. 
Just because we miss an issue, however, does not 
mean that we give a whole week to Christmas 
feasting. We shall be putting in a new press and 
otherwise preparing for the biggest and best 
year in our history—for that is what we expect 
next year to be. Here’s hoping that it will be all 
this and more to you, and that you can greet it 
with a glad heart and an aspiring soul. 





In our reports on “What I Am Doing for Bet- 
ter Farming Next Year,” the first prize of $5 
has been awarded to W. S. Cooper, Villa Nova, 
Miss. Prizes of $2.50 each go to W. G Crook, 
Huron, Tenn.; J. Y. Humphries, Woodsdale, N. 
C.; Bradner J. Moore, Inverness, Miss.; W. B. 
Kyzar, Goshen, A -.; E. F. Southerland, Connel- 
ly Springs, N. C., and G. N. Scarboro, Star, N. C. 
There were a dozen other letters fully worthy of 
prizes, and we wish to thank every one of our 


friends who helped make the series so interesting 
and valuable. 
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the patriarchs of Israel; in the civilization in- 

to which I have come science and invention 
are in swaddling clothes, the Pyramids are yet 
young, the great Nations of Western Europe still 
in the womb of Time. 

This at least is how I have felt now that, having 
left Japan, I am traveling through Korea, “the 
Land of the Morning Calm,” whose authentic, re- 
corded history runs back into the twelfth century 
before the Christian era, and whose general feat- 
ures must have changed but little in all this time. 
A typical Korean view of the year 1910 might 
well be photographed to illustrate a Sunday school 
lesson from the Old Testament. The men in the 
fields I have seen plow bullocks harnessed in the 
primitive fashion of the earliest civilization. Their 
plow stocks are of wood rough-hewn from their 
native forest trees, the plowman here never 
standing between the ‘“‘plowhandles” as we say, be- 
cause there is only one handle and that little bet- 
ter than a stick of fire-wood. With sickles equal- 
ly primitive, I have seen men cutting the ripe rice 
in the fields; with flails, beating out their grain. 
Their houses are little more than four-square 
rock walls with roofs of straw, over which pump- 
kin vines clamber or on which immense quant- 
ities of red pepper are drying in the autumn sun. 
Nor would the dress of the people—everybody in 
white (or what was once white) garments—have 
seemed strange in ancient Judea; there is the 
same mixture of plains and peaks as Bible pic- 
tures of the Holy Land have made familiar, and 
at night as October’s hunters’ moon glorifies all 
the landscape, a faint light gleaming here and 
there from an opening in the rock huts, and with 
Arcturus and the Pleiades of Job in the sky, it 
has seemed almost sacrilege to mar the ancient 
environment by such an anachronism as a modern 
railway locomotive. Rather, in looking out over 
the picturesque mountains and valleys and sniffing 
the cool, dry air, you feel ‘‘the call of the wild” 
in your blood. Across long centuries the life of 
your far-gone nomadic ancestors calls to you, and 
almost irresistibly you are moved to take a human 
friend and a friendly horse or pony and pitch your 
camp out under the stars—larger and brighter in- 
deed they do seem to burn here in the Orient— 
and feel the dew on your face as you awaken in 
the ‘‘morning calm” of the ancient Hermit King- 
dom, whose feeble life was snuffed out, like the 
flame of a burnt-down candle, but a few short 
weeks ago. : 


I AM BECOME a contemporary of David and 


The Fascination of a Primitive City. 


As T came into Seoul three nights ago I found 
it hardly less fascinating than the country through 
which I had traveled during the day. Through 
ancient streets, unlit by any electric glare, strange- 
ly robed white figures were gliding here and there 
in the moonlight, singly or in groups, and but a 
few minutes ride in our rickshas brought us to the 
old South Gate—great monument of a dead era, 
relic of the days when Seoul trusted to its ten 
Miles of massive stone walls (already a century old 
when Columbus set sail from Palos) to keep out 
the Mongol and the Tartar. 

In Japan I found a different world from that 
which T had known, but a world in which East and 
West were strangely mingled: much of the fa- 
Miliar with the unfamiliar. Here in Korea, on 
the contrary, I have found the real East, the Asia 
of romance, of tradition and of fable, almost un- 
touched by Western influences—dirty, squalid, 
unprogressive, and yet with a fascination all its 
Own. Great bare mountains look down on the 
capital city, the old city wall climbing their steep 
sides and the historic Hau flows through an adja- 
cent valley. The thatched or tiled roofs of the 
houses are but little higher than one’s head, and I 
shall never forget what a towering skyscraper ef- 
fect was produced by a photographer’s little two- 
story studio building on the main street of the city 
—practically every other building but little higher 
and not greatly larger as a rule than the pens in 
which our American farmers fatten hogs in the 
fall. Most American merchants would expect to 
make more in a day than the average white-robed, 
easy-going Seoul merchant has in stock—smoking 





b Th *s@ articles are copyrighted in part’by The Progressive Farmer. 
ut editors are welcome to use.extracts from them provided_due 
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his long-stemmed pipe in peaceful contemplation 
of the world. There are no sidewalks in Seoul, 
of course, although it has been for five centuries 
(until now) -the capital of a Kingdom, and a 
quarter of a million people call the city their 
home; no carriages or buggies, no sewerage, and 
but few horses. There are miserable little over- 
loaded ponies that the average farmer would feel 
that he could pitch into his barn-loft, but the 
burden-carriers are mostly bulls that are really 
Magnificent in appearance, both oxen and ponies 
carrying loads on their backs that an American 
would expect to crush them. 


Some Odd Korean Customs. 


Men wear enormous straw hats as a badge of 
mourning, but the usual style of head-dress is to 
shave the extreme summit of the head, while the 
rest of the hair grows long and is braided up in a 
sort of top-knot with a little bird-cage hat above 
it, this hat then tied under the chin as an Ameri- 
can woman would tie hers. 

Girls are but little seen on the streets, custom 
requiring them to stay indoors before marriage, 
and the married women, when on the street, are 
likely to wear a sort of green wrap thrown over 
their heads and shoulders that leaves only their 
eyes and contiguous facial territory exposed. The 
tourist is at first inclined to think that there are 
many young girls on the streets, but this is be- 
cause the boys dress like we have grown used to 
seeing girls dress at home. Take the young boy 
who waits on my table: fair of feature in his 
neat white dress, and with a long glossy hair-plait 
hanging down his back, you would take him for a 
fair Korean maiden. When he gets married a 
little later (probably at seventeen or eighteen) he 
will shave his head (not necessarily as a sign of 
mourning) and wear his hair thereafter in the 
manner described in the preceding paragraph. An 
English missionary-doctor’s pretty daughter here 
yesterday (and how pretty an English or Ameri- 
can girl does look in this far land!) told me that 
a Korean girl of twenty or twenty-one is regarded 
as a rather desperate old maid, and the go-be- 
tweens, who arrange the marriages here as they 
do in Japan, are likely tocharge a rathe steep sum 
for getting a husband for one so far advanced in 
spinsterhood! The chances are that the. groom 
doesn’t see his bride until the ceremony, and she 
doesn’t see him then, for according to the curious 
custom here, the bride’s eyes are sealed up until 
late afternoon of her wedding day More than 
this, custom requires that the bride must keep 
absolutely unbroken silence all the day long, and 
for a varving length of time thereafter. Mrs. 
Bishop in her book on Korea asserts that “it may 
be a week or several months before the husband 
knows the sound of his wife’s voice,’ and the 
nature of the dear creatures in America will,. of 
course, insure the ready acceptance of her state- 
ment. 

A True Romance in the Orient. 

The go-betweens are often not very scrupulous, 
and for good fees sometimes manage to palm off 
damsels of unsatisfactory features on unsuspect- 
ing swains, or the reverse. A rather amusing in- 
stance was reported to me by the young lady from 
whom I have just quoted. One of the officials or 
noblemen in Seoul had a daughter whom the go- 
between was preparing to marry off into another 
family of rank in another city. A few days be- 
fore the wedding day set some one came to the 
father of the bride and said: ‘Did you know that 
your prospective son-in-law has a hare-lip?’’ Now 
a hare-lip in Korea is not merely such an unde- 
sirable addition to one’s countenance as to make 
a Mrs. Wiggs happy because of being without it, 
but under the old dispensation no one with a hare- 
lip (or other similar facial blemish) could be 
presented at court and thereby introduced Into the 
Four Hundred of this capital city. Therefore the 
father waxed thoughtful from his top-knot to the 
end of his long-stem pipe. “I tell you what I’ll 
do,” he finally said to his wife. ‘‘We’ll go ahead 
with the ceremony, but instead of my daughter I’ll 
substitute my orphan niece.” And he did, and 
the young fellow didn’t know any better for a 
week. 

Fortunately, however, my story doesn’t end 
here. I am extremely glad to add the usual 

(Continued to page 1012.) 
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“What’s The News?” 




















and the Government has a majority of 123 


6 hes ELECTIONS in Great Britain are over 
against 124 in the last Parliament. The 


_Irish Nationalists, however, while favorable to 


the reform of the House of Lords, are more inter- 
ested in home rule, and this makes the outcome 
of the proposed legislation uncertain. 

s- ¢ * 

Postmaster-General Hitchcock is proceeding 
with great vigor against a number of parties 
charged with using the mails to defraud. He also 
recommends that the whole Postoffice Department 
be taken out of politics and put under civil ser- 
vice rules. Such a change would not only be in 
the interests of a more efficient and economical 
postal service, but would end one of the most pro- 
lific sources of political jobbery. 

s* * & 

Champ Clark, who will almost certainly be the 
next Speaker of the House of Representatives, has 
declared in favor of piecemeal revision of the 
tariff and of a ‘‘Committee on Committees,” to as- 
sign members of the House to the various com- 
mittees. This power is now exercised by the 
Speaker, and its abuse gave rise to the term ‘‘Can- 
nonism,” * * * 

A “secret” report of the Secretary of War stat- 
ing that the United States was entirely unprepared 
for war was sent to Congress last week and has 
occasioned a lot of fierce discussion. President 
Taft has spoken in deprecation of this new ‘‘war 
scare.” se 8 

The Senate Committee which has been investi- 
gating the election of Senator Lorimer will report 
that the charges of bribery were not sustained. 
It is understood that Senator Frazier will not sign 
the report. * *¢ & 


Representative Sherley, of Kentucky, has intro- 
duced a bill in Congress providing for a “Budget 
Committee.” Such a committee could save mil- 
lions of dollars in needless appropriations. 

s * * 

The North Carolina Supreme Court has decided 
that it is not a violation of the prohibition law 
for a club to keep intoxicating liquors for the use 
of its members. 

sss 

The Government is now prosecuting the Sugar 
Trust, the ‘‘Bath-Tub Trust,’ the ‘Electrical 
Trust,’’ the Tobacco Trust, and others. What the 
result will be is yet uncertain. 

sss 

Andrew Carnegie has given $10,000,000 for the 
promotion of international peace. The gift is to 
be used by a board of trustees as they think best. 

ss 8 

The total population of the United States, in- 
cluding the Philippines and other dependencies, is 
estimated at 101,000,000. 

ss € 

The petition of the Chinese National Assembly 
for a responsible Cabinet has been refused by the 
Throne. 





Professor Duggar gives some more very prac- 
tical suggestions as to better rental contracts in 
this issue. This-is a subject of great importance 
and one to which farmers must give more study 
if they are ever to mantain and increase the fer- 
tility of their lands. 





Don’t forget our Garden Special January 14, 
and our Farm Equipment Special January 28. 
We are depending on our readers to make these 
specials next year better than any we have ever 
had. Our Farm Implement Special last year was 
pronounced by Mr. W. H. Winn, of the Rock Is- 
land Plow Company, the best issue of any farm 
paper he had ever seen. We want to make an 
even better one this time. Don’t forget we offer 
for the best letter for each special, a prize of $5 
with three other prizes of $2.50 each. Letters 
must be in our hands at least ten days before the 
date of publication. 





A Thought for the Week. 


Christmas Day. We try to crowd into it the 

long arrears of kindliness and humanity of 
the whole year. As for me, I like to take my 
Christmas a little at a time, all through the year. 
And thus I drift along into the holidays—let them 
overtake me unexpectedly—waking up some fine 
morning and suddenly saying to myself: “Why, 
this is Christmas Day!’’—David Grayson, in ‘‘Ad- 
ventures in Friendship.” 


I SOMETIMES think we expect too much of 
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100 BERKSHIRE PIGS 


FOR SALE 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has charge of my herd, and an ex- 
pert from that department has super- 
vision of all our breeding wok We 
are breeding pure-bred hegs and pedi- 
greed seed corn. Nothing but choice 
stock sold, a'l culls go to the pork bar- 
rel. Buy where you get the best. 


ALEX. D. HUDSON 
Newberry, :: Scuth Carolina. 








BERKSHIRKE> 


tered s«rvice boar.3 yearacld J. P. 125082, 

Soe ob-fase +p yy hy ph eo pounds. In 
ime cond tion and fit to head any he 

Also five fine unregistered sows and gilts to 


farrow next Spring. 
R. P. Steinheimer, - - - Brooks, Ga. 
ALTA LEE, LL TE 


Duroc -Jersey Hogs 


rrect type, royal'y bred, rich in color all 

Cduasest. entre ict of pigs from 2 to 6 months 

old ready to ship Ali bred gilts and sows sold 
Write for prices, enciosing 2c rtamp. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Mulberry, Tenn. 














Heifers. Bull Calf. Sadde Mare 


Eight registered Hereford Heifere One regis 
toned bul caf. A number of bigh-gradea. Une 
fine Kentucky saddle mare 6 ears: id and sound. 
Prices rearonable W. E. shipley, Valle Cruces, N C. 








POLAND CHINA PiGS 


Sired by boars, ist at Tennessee State Fair and 
will weigh 750 pounds. Sows large and prolific. 


v. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Registered Kentucky 
Mammotb 
Jacks, Jennets, Saddle and 
Harness otollions. 
We have more big Jacks and 


Stallions than ever befure. A 
tee back of every one that is as e.ilu ae the 


bry] 


co. 








;_—_ of ae and Hampsbire Swine. 
tock all ages fur sale. 
. J F.COOK & CO., Lexington. Ky 





SEtLwrytm™ FAkRMS 
EDGAR B MOORE, Prop.. - Char'otte, N. C 
PURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 

















Tee’s Premier 8rd. costing $1100.00 Boar and 
i by him and Suws and Gilts bred to him 
‘or sale 

Registered Jersey Cattic At heaa of berd /m 
ported Stockwell, Jr., son of Stockwell who sold 
at Cooper's sale for $11500.00. 

Holstein Bull Ca.f, weighing 115 Ibs. at birth. 
for sale 


The Kentucky Jack Farm \ 


We bree: anc raise the 
th Kentucky Jecks. 












Buy from ue and save the 
speculator's profit. Write 
to-day for prices on jacks, 

fennets and mules. Alarge - 
ot to select from Sc, 
JOB. B. WRIGHT, Junorion Oity. Ky 

Branch Barn Rocky Mount, N. O., 
H. M. AVANT. Manager and Salicamac. 


DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


Bred Gilts and Sows. Pigs any age. 
Models in form and pictures in color. 


Matt W. Moseley, Bell Buckle, Tenn 


Oakwood farm 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 




















Eminent X at ihe Lead vi Lerd, sgn Oo! 
the famous Eminent that soid at auction 
for $10 000. No females for sale at presen 
bul have a few cioice bulla and bul 
calves at reasonable prices. Tuese bulls 
are from cows that have made over 100 
pounds butter intweive muntus Choice 
Berkshires of a!) ages or hand 


R. 








L. SHUFORD 
NEWTON, N C. 
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A WONDERFUL CALF. 


The Possibilities in Beef Production 


as Illustrated by the 


Grand Champion Steer at the International Stock Show. 


calf that was judged the best 

steer of any age or breed at the 
International Live Stock Exhibition 
in Chicago this year. It is truly 
a marvelous record and may well 
command the attention any one in- 
terested in the possibilities of mod- 
ern live stock development.No such 
calf was probably ever produced be- 
fore. At 304 days old he weighed 1,- 
130 pounds, an average gain of 3.47 
pounds for every day of his life, al- 
lowing 75 pounds for his weight at 
birth. During no month of the 
feeding period at the lowa Agricul- 
tural College, extending from May 
lst to November 20th, did he make 
an average gain of less than 3% 
pounds per day, and during the 
month of June he made the aston- 
ishing daily gain of 4.26 pounds. 


Shamrock II (Grade Angus.) 


Bie« we give the record of the 


Grand champion steer, Interna- 
tional Live Stock Show, Chicago, 
1910. Fed, owned and exhibited by 


lowa State College, Ames, lowa. 

Prizes won by Shamrock II at In- 
ternational Live Stock Show: 

First prize junior grade or cross- 
bred calf; first prize grade Angus 
calf; Champion grade or cross-bred 
steer any age; Champion grade An- 
gus steer any age; First prize calf 
any breed in college class; Champion 
steer any breed or age, college class; 
Champion calf of any breed; Cham- 
pion calf pure-bred or grade Angus; 
Grand champion steer any age or 
breed; Grand champion pure-bred or 
grade Angus steer. 

Shamrock I] was calved January 


10, 1910; bred by P. J. Donohoe, 
Holbrook, Iowa; selected by Prof. 
W. J. Kennedy in April, 1910, for 


the Iowa State College and was fed 
by John Brown, College herdsman. 


Daily Gains May 1 to November 20. 

May lst he weighed 346 pounds, 
age 110 days; June lst, 461 Ibs., 
gain 115 Ibs. in 31 days—3.7 Ibs. 
per day; July 1st 589 Itbs., gain 128 
tds. in 30 days—4.26 Ibs. per day; 
August ist 700 Ibs., gain 111 Tbs. in 
31 days—3.58 tbs. per day; Septem- 
ber lst 822 ftbs., gain 122 tbs. in 31 
days—3.93 tbs. per day; October lst 
941 Ibs., gain 119 Ibs. in 30 days— 
3.91 Ibs. per day; November lst 
1,060 Ibs., gain 119 Ibs. in 31 days 
—3.84 Ibs. per day; November 20th 
1,130 tbs., gain 70 Ibs. in 20 days— 
3.5 pounds per day. 

Age 304 days, weight 1,130 tbs. 
Allowing a weight of 75 tbs. at birth, 
the average gain was 3.47 Ibs. per 
day for the 304 days. 

How Shamrock II Was Fed. 

Shamrock II came to Iowa State 
College about May 1, 1910. He was 
put on a nurse cow. He was kept in 
the barn during the day allowed the 
run of a grass lot at night. He was 
fed good clover hay, all he would 
eat, a grain ration of 3 parts corn, 
2 parts wheat bran and 1 part oil 
meal up to September list. After 
September ist, he was given two 
nurse cows, fed green corn, stalks 
and ears, clover hay and roots. The 
grain ration was changed to boiled 
wheat and oats. During the month 
of November he was eating from 9 
to 11 tbs. per day of the cooked feed, 
about 25 tbs. per day of roots and 5 
Ids. of clover hay in addition to the 
milk of the nurse cows. He never 
missed a feed from May list until 
sold in Chicago and never appeared 
the least bit nervous or restless. 

Shamrock II was sold by public 
auction on December ist, to C. H. 





Morgan & Co., Chicago butchers, for 
60c. per pound. He weighed 1,12v 
pounds, thus netting $672. He is 
the second highest-priced grand 
champion steer ever sold in America. 

In placing the grand champion 
ribbon on Shamrock II, Richard C. 
Carden, of Fishmoryne, Tipperary, 
Ireland, who is considered one of 
the greatest cattle judges in the 
world, paid Shamrock II a glowing 
tribute in the following words, ‘“‘l 
have never before seen such a ripe 
beast for its age, I cannot say too 
much for him. He is the best ani- 
mal I have ever seen. | did not con- 
ceive such a ripe beast at his age 
existed. He could win at any show 
in Great Britain.” 


Lessons to Be Learned. 


Of course, this calf was not fed 
on a commercial basis; but notwith- 
standing he was given two cows to 
nurse and fed all he would eat of 
grain and hay and grass he more 
than paid for all that was given. A 
calf of less quality would not have 
done so; but the selling price of this 
calf, without counting the premi- 
ums won, paid $2.21 for every day 
that he lived. 

It is truly an interesting story and 
full of valuable lessons for the pro- 
ducer of meat animals: Our read 
ers may wonder why any animal 
could possibly sell fcr 60 cents a 
pound on foot, but the city deale: 
in fancy beef knew the value of ad- 
vertising and counted on the pub- 
licity which would be given this 
purhcase to bring back his money 
in increased trade. 

“But,” says some one, “he was a 
grade and not a pure-bred; why 
then do the agricultural papers and 
teachers insist on the superiority ot! 
the pure-bred animal?’”’ Yes, Sham- 
rock I] was a grade Angus, but tha: 
does not mean that he was a cros: 
between unlike breeds or that his 
dam was not a high-grade beef-bred 
animal. He was a grade of unsur- 
passed quality, but good as he was. 
he was not good enough to be used 
as a breeder and was rightfully 
made a steer early in life and sent 
to the block: Shamrock I] is the 
best sort of an argument for the use 
of good pure-bred sires for beet 
making, and in no sense an argu- 
Ment to support the use of a grade 
sire. Another lesson of no less im- 
portance to be drawn from this won- 
derful calf, is that good feeding is 
necessary to excellence in beef pro- 
duction. By “good feeding” we do 
not stop at liberal feeding. It must 
also be intelligent feeding, or the 
adaptation of feeds to the needs of 
the animal. The farmer has the 
opportunity to reduce the cost of 
his feeds by increasing the yields 
and cheapening the cost of produc- 
tion; but to feed intelligently re- 
quires study—much study and intel- 
ligent personal attention. 





Feeds and Feeding, by Prof. W. A. 
Henry, is the standard book on this 
subject. We have just received a 
copy of the new edition, and can un- 
reservedly recommend it to any 
farmer who wishes to study feed- 
ing problems. Price, $2.25 from the 
author at Madison, Wis., or from us. 





I have read three copies of your 
paper and think it one of the clean- 
est and best farm papers I have read 
I certainly appreciate the stand you 
have taken in not advertising stock 
food, whiskey and patent medicines. 
W. C. Vandike, Alamo, Tenn. 





COLLIES 


ELEGANT high quality collie puppies, 

sable and white, fron the best straing 
of blued of Engtard and America; have 
been carefully raised are in perfect health. 
elivible to registration in the American 
Kennel C'ub Stud Book; ready fur detivery; 
shipped on ve eipt of price. 

Males, $15 and $2" each; 
Females, $10 and $165 ea: h. 
Unconditional satisfsction guarrnteed: we 
take great car. in electynge ch puppy; 





we will please you: f 1) direc:ions as to 
care of a collie puppy given purchaser. 


Pine Grove Collie Kennels, 
New York. 





Lake Ronkotkoma, - - 








Registered Poland China Hogs 
Boars, gilts and pigs, -ither sex, of choice breed- 
ng -nd at ressonable prices, 

W J Quen & Sons, hvoute 1, Bardinsburg, Ky, 


Aberdeen-Angus Bull 


A registered Angus bull for raie. Will be three 
yeare vid next March. For par iculers. write to 
Cc. H. CaEaTHAM, Route %, Oxford, N.C, 


—. 








Duroc Jersey Pigs 


Eight weeks old, &7.00 apiece. Pedigree blanks 
fu.n sb 


Aberdeen Angus Bull Calf 


5 mos. old, $40.00. Entitkd t» registration, 


BIRCHLAND STOCK FARM, 
News Ferry, - - Virginia, 





Georgia Herd Duroc-Jerseys 
10 chuice bre. gilts. Weil bred ard good indi. 
viduals $4'to $50 each. A few brea sows, $50 to 
4go d hig. grade bred suws, $.5 «ach 
C. E. Vance, - Route 3, - Calhoun, Ga, 








BERKSHIRE PI6SI| 
WiTH GOOD HEADS —— 


New arrivals every few months—ind they 
are the kind the discriminating farmers and 
breeders are aiwas s locking for. 














Cochran's R Livingston 
Premier , Maserpiece 
123891 10th, 127184 


MN baa we 


Tne former was the champion age boar and 
aleo the grind champion st 'h. State Fair 1910; 
the later was the champion year.ing +t the 
fair. Lh se great boars are mat d ‘o grand 
sows by Royal Charisie, Lee’s Premier 3rd, 
D reet Lee of Bi:tmore, Livingston Master- 
piece, Cuchran'’s Premier, and Lura Buol- 
weavel Price reas na: le. 


HI .KORY FaRM, F. A Cochran, Prop., Derita,N.C 


HOOKS FARM 


Warthen, Ga. 


Breeder of Regisetere1 Jersey ‘‘attle and Berk- 
shire Hogs. S me fine yo: ng wulls and buti calves 
for sale out «f hixh t- sting. long milking cows 
and sired by Gedney Farw Grey Lad 68915, Gedney 
Lad *317), and Southe:n Cowboy of St Lambert 
68294 Writeus yo rwants J 4. HOOKS, “rop. 

















Registered Duroc-Jerseys 


A fine lot. f fall pigs, re-dy for shipment at 
#10 00 each. Mate and females not skin. I have 
ceeently purchased Terrace View Farm, £80 acres 
in Bedford Cowty, Va, near the mcuntains, 
After J«: uary firet ali shipmerte will be msde 
frum Terrace View Farm, pust-cffice, Forest De- 
pot exoress office, le, Va. Until January ist 
address me at Sterlirg Stock Farm, Petersburg, 
Va.: after tha: date at Forest Depot, Va. 

R W. WATSON. 


Willow Glen 


Shorthorns For Sale 


Since the loss of my large barn and all 
its contents, including 21 head of Short- 
horns by fire on Nov. 6th, I nave decided 
to sell the rest of the herd ai private 
treaty, as I have no feed or shelter for 
them Have to offer 23 head of Scotch- 
topped cows and heifers, Sultan Bride- 
groom 320275, and two bull calves. 

Write me your wants or come and see 
them at once, as they must all be sold. 


DR. D. M. KIPPS, 
Front Royal, - - - 





Virginia. 





Registered Jersey Bull 


Dairy type, at bargain Sire Biltmore’s Torment. 
Dam, Hepburn Marceller. Dam gave 445 pounds 
butter 1909, Write for full particulars. 
8. B. BECKWITd, Lumberton, N. C. 
We offer Top- 


ANGUS CAITLE. *s,¢,1°%; 
poth sexes, choicely bred and good individuals. 
Call of write us your wants. Address 

ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS. Joffersonton. Va. 


Fur, Hides and Tallow 


Highest market prices No expre: sage. 
No commissivn, Write for Hunters’ cata- 
logue and price list. The South’s great- 
est leather Emporium, 


SCHEIBLER & COMPANY, 
132 N. Front St., - Memphis, Tenn 
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FEED FOR DAIRY COWS. 


(1) Give the best formula for 
grain mixtures for milk cow. I 
use cottonseed meal and shorts. 
Give the mixture that will give 
the most milk for the least mon- 
ey. State relative cash value of 
each feed, based on its milk- 
producing power, placing corn 
meal at $1 per bushel. (2) 
Which preparation will go most- 
ly to milk and which to butter? 
(3) What is the value of a prep- 
aration known as “saccharine’’? 
(4) Which breed of cattle is 
best for butter and which for a 
larger quantity of milk? 

C. W. H. 

Editorial Answer: Feeds do not 
have such a fixed or definite value as 
to enable any one to state positively 
their respective values in a ration. 
If a feeding stuff contained just one 
of the nutrients required, then a 
value could be given with a little 
more assurance, but as nearly all 
feeds contain all the nutrients and 
not only vary as to their proportions 
but also in their digestibility, palat- 
ability, etc., it is simply impossible 
to do as our correspondent asks. 

In general terms and subject to 
many exceptions and qualifications, 
we may state that 100 pounds of 
cottonseed meal is worth 175 pounds 
of corn and that 100 pounds of 
shorts or wheat middlings is worth 
about 110 pounds of corn. There is 
comparatively little difference in the 
feeding value of shorts and bran, 
but owing to its coarser and lighter 
nature possibly the bran is superior 
for the feeding of dairy cows, espe- 
cially when mixed with finer and 
heavier substances like cottonseed 
meal. These values might be en- 
tirely changed in certain combina- 
tions, according as a feed rich or poor 
in protein was needed to balance the 
ration. 

(2) There is no such distinction in 
feeds as those that ‘‘will go mostly to 
mill’ and others that go “to but- 
ter.” The percentage of butter fat is 
only slightly, if at all, influenced by 
the character of the feed. The qual- 
ity of giving rich or poor milk fs an 
individual and breed characteristic of 
the cow. By giving more feed, or 
certain feeds, the quantity of milk 
may be influenced and therefore the 
total quantity of butter fat; but the 
percentage of butter fat or the qual- 
ity of the milk is not materially 
changed, except that usually the 
larger the flow of milk in any indi- 
vidual cow the lower the percentage 
of butter fat. 

(3) We can not give the value of 
any feeding stuff without the analy- 
sis. Feeding stuffs, like we presume 
“saccharine” is, must bear a tag 
showing its composition, in his State. 
If our correspondent will give us the 
analysis and palatability of this feed, 
we may be able to find out the ma- 
terials out of which it is composed 
and from these judge of its value. 
Feeds, like fertilizers, must be 
bought on the basis of the nutrients 
they contain and these are stated on 
the tags which the laws of most 
States require to be put on each sack. 

(4) For butter, the Jerseys are 
probably as good as the best, and in 
quantity of milk produced there is 
none better than the Holsteins. Hol- 
stein give more milk on an average 
than Jerseys, but some people prefer 
the smaller quantity of Jersey milk, 
even for drinking, because of its bet- 
ter quality. When milk is sold or 
dispensed by the quart or glass, re- 
gardless of its quality, and where a 
milk containing a rather low per cent 
of butter fat is desired the Holsteins 
will be found preferable to Jerseys 


PROGRESS OF TICK ERADIOA- 
TION WORK. 


In his address on the progress of 
tick eradication before the Associa- 
tion of Southern Agricultural Work- 
ers at Atlanta, November 22, 1910, 
Dr. Cooper Curtis, of the Federal 
Bureau of Animal Industry, present- 
ed, among others, the facts and fig- 
ures embodied in the following 


The great International Live Stock 
Show at Chicago this year was pro- 
nounced ‘“‘the greatest ever” in many 
Tespects. This show is the great 
event of the year to many farmers 
and stock men of the Central and 
Western States, though it is of small 
interest to most Southerners. We 
trust, however, that in a few years 
the interest in live stock in our ter- 
ritory will be so great that we shall 
have to send a man to report the 
show each year. The Aberdeen- 
Angus won out, as noted, in the fat 
steer class, and the grand champion 





table: barrow was a Berkshire. 

Comes Gemtee Gamilte teens _ tees dents 

Infected Cleaned by Infected Stock law Free RKarge Work- 

in 1906 End of 1910 Close of 1910 Co’s.1910 Co's. 1910 irg 1910 
WAEBINIG) 6 6640.06.88 32 22 10 5 5 5 
North Carolina ... 71 28 42 10 32 5 
South Carolina ... 41 8 33 33 0 4 
Georgia .......... 144 3 141 104 40 6 
Tennessee .....66- 30 20 10 4 6 4 
ATBDRING 20ss000%8 67 0 67 44 23 3 
Mississippi ....... 78 3 75 30(7) 45 11 
WGUIBIADA sc cvece’ 59 0 59 ee be 2 
ATERHOGN 2.6% 60wes 74 10 64 ee ree 9 
eed — 
EUGNE 68s 's-ss-si 94 538 


With these facts before them, or 
at least obtainable, there are still 
cattle owners, veterinarians and 
public officials who state that the 
eradication of the cattle ticks is not 
practicable. 

It not only can be done, but it has 
been done, and at a profit in so far 
as an area of from 125,000 to 150,- 
¢00 square miles is concerned. If 
156,000 square miles, or an area 


larger than the entire States of 


North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia combined, can be cleared is 
less than ten years, during only half 
of which time the campaign has beer 
actively pushed, and the work be 
done at a cost not equal to the dam- 
age done by the ticks any one year, 
why should any one interested in the 
cattle business of the South hestitate 
to “push” his very best for the 
prosecution of the work? 


The cattle tick will be eradicated, 
The question now) 


that Is settled. 
is, how long will we take to do it? 





The brood sow that will produce 12 
pigs and raise ten to a litter is more 
than twice as valuable as the sow 
that will produce seven pigs and raise 
five.-—Prof. Wm. Dietrich. 





The “Barnyard” Manure Distributor 


Drills rough stable ma- 
nure right in the furrow, 
puts it out evenly and 
well pulverized. One 
horse draws it. Get our 
best cach prices. You 
can't afford to be with- 
out it. 


Sanders Mfg. Co., Dept.29, Rome, Ga. 
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Many of the farmers claim that 
they are not able to pay for the pa- 
per, when really it is the best in- 
vestment they can make for that 
much money. Financial growth 
comes by the growth of wisdom and 
— Horne, Clayton, 


(13) 








Roofing 


“Electroid” 


is the highest grade Asphalt Felt, 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing. It is 
higher in price per square than 
imitations which look similar, 


“Electroid” 


is made to use and to last—not to 
sell. Every roll is guaranteed. 








1 ply @ $1.50 per square 

2 ply @ $1.90 per square 

8 ply @ 62.25 per square 
Freight prepaid to your Railroad Station, 
The above include suffici arge- 
pg Py 
eca: , Ww are ship 
each roll) to properly lay the came. 
caeennte ond Cutalon “P” malted free fer the 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CO, 


CHARLESTON. 8. OC. 








Get our prices on Building Papers, Cemen 
Lime, Plaster, ote.. ete. . 















The Horse’s 
Benefactor 


“The inventor 
of the Indestruct- 


Collar is not only 


farm and team] horse collars made. 
Indestructibles require no ham 








» It Costs Hiss 2c Per Day ¥Y.: 
iTo Cure and Prevent 
iSore Necks ana Shoulders 


y Less than2caday per horse—for a year—that is all it costs to cure 
y/ any galled neck or sore shoulder while the horse works, and to keep 
Y your horses and mules in perfect condition for hard work, summer as 
well as winter. Thenif you are satisfied all expense stops, the collars 
we =Oare paid for and you go on using them forever—don’t wear out like 
ordinary collars—a paid up policy of insurance against future horse col- 

A lar troubles, for alltime. I want you to ¢7y my modern horse g 

Fred Slocum | collars for a year at my risk. I'll pay the freight. 


Indestructible tere shar | 
Horse Collars 

¢ Nowis the time to write me s0 I can arrange to send you 
ible Hameless]} q pair of Indestructibles for a year’s trial, on your horses, 
= Gencactor LOL mules, during the present hot weather and hard work. 


the human race,}| Write me quick, so 1 can prove by letters, facts and figures 
but to the faithtul] that these are the most humane, convenient and economical 


e8, pad: 
eserves a medal} are adjustable to spring fat or fall-poor horses. Any style of har- 
n e 
>} takeoff. The ms eta horse collar made. 
NOW. joit right now. I sell direct where I haveno 
Lec-} dealers. Address Fred Slocum, General Manager, 


Berlin, 
‘ennsylvania. JOHNSTON-SLOCUM COMPANY, 700 STATE STREET, CARO, MICH. 








is, straps or buckles, They 


m. Easiest to put on and 
e. Write me a postal 




















| 
2 
| ITN 


You and 
reliable tele 





in the quantity of milk produced. 






price of half a bale of cotton. 


All you néed do is to fill out the coupon and mail it 
to our nearest house, and we wili mail you this book 
It is free and explains how you and your neighbors 


ean build your own telephone tied in a few days. : 
The Western Electric Company Furnishes Equipment for Every Electrical Need. \ 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY “oz 
Pacific and Ervay Sts. yy 
DALLAS, T Ss. 
301 Walnut Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Foot of Ferry Street 
SAVANNAH, GA. 





“ThLEHOnE cnwan rowan? SAIN LOUIS, MO. 
SLES EE NATE SLES ILEE: LENE NEE RED ERLE ETE A ARO OI ECs nts 08 








Could You Call the Neighbors 
— if someone were ili? 
—if the barn caught fire? 
—if burglars were around? 


Such things are of common occurence. 
of other American farmers have done—invest in a 


Western Ehechric¢- 
Rural Telephone 


It will be the best investment you ever made. 
business transaction over the tel 
It will keep you in touch with th 
you profit in every way. 


yous neighbors can oonity have a system of the most f¥ oe 
of you will be less than the § 


ones made. Cost to eac 


230 Lee Street SOUTHERN 0 : 
ATLANTA, GA. esaed 


Queen and Water Sts, Manufacturers of the 
ORTSMOUTH, VA. 000, 000 
ruce Street **Bell’’ Telephones 


Be ready for them. Do as thousands 


Just consider that a single 
ephone would very pad more than pay for it. 
e market—with people a 





Booklet 
No. 78 


out you. It will help 





we - = Ss 
HOW TOBUILD RURAL | 
ELEPUOME 








Address... 


' Namoe........... 





Your name and address written in this space and mailed to our nearest house will bring complete information 
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BERKSHIRE PIGS 


One pair of Berk shire pigs for sale, two months 
old, $1 '.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 


T. G. POOL, 





























Virgilina, Va 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. 


C. H. Whitaker, Jr.. 








“ 
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Buff Orpington cockerels. 
Route % Greensboro, N. c. 

For ‘sale—Seven Buff Wyandottes, $7.00. 00. rs Ea 
Wager, Route 2,-Mooroe, N. C. 


Registered Dutch Belted bull and calves forsale 
by G. G. Gibbs, Marissboro, New Jersey. 


Wild turkeys wanted for breedirg purposes 
White Feather Farms, Des Moines, lowa. 






























I 





























S. C. Brown Leghorn Chickens, heavy strained 
layers, $1.00 each. G. F. Pearce, South Mills, N. C. 


Wanted—500 bushels peas and soy beans. Wa- 
tauga Valley Farmers’ Club, Johnson City. Tenn 






































To buy—Cow pans all varieties; peanuts; chufas; 
cotton seed. Z M.L. Jeffreys, Goldsboro, N.C 


Wanted—100 bushels of sound, clean peas Also 
= a mules. W.A. Potts & Sons, Davidson, 








l 
































Fine Berkshire pigs eleven weeks old entitled 
e —_—- $8.00 each. J. T. Gooding, Merritt. 




















Wanted—Fifty White Leghorn hene, not more 
wen two years old. Mrs. J. S. Bright, Gibsonville 


























Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, 
and Succession cabbage plants for sale, by N. B. 
Daweon, Conetoe, N. C. 
































Wanted—Two cars cotton seed meal. I want to 
sell two cars cotton seed, 200 bushels seed peas. 


J.G Layton, Dunn, N.C. 


























Have you fine $69 cow or colt to exchange for 
pure-bred 5 year-old easily con trolled Jersey bull? 
J. H. Henlev, “Crescent Farm,”’ Sanford, N.C. 


























Lettuce, collard. parsley, and strawberry plants 
Aeparacusand rhubarb roots. Horse radieh rete 
Price list free. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N.C. . 




















Crushed Oyster Shells for poultry. 100 pounds. 
60c: . Seeeur lime ad io another column 
Breslauer, Lechicotte & Co., Waverly Mills, S. .C 























Wanted—Two to five hundred bushels chufas 
and 1.00 to 2.000 bushels Spanish peanuts. Su 
mit i and prices. Hickory Seed Co., Hick- 
ory, 
































Wanted—Poultryman, unmarried, with experi- 
ence in running incubators and brooders. Good 
references required. Address “‘Poultryman,” Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 





























For sale—100 White Wyandottes. ready for 
leying. Also Light Brahmas, Black Langshans 
and some nice Bronze turkey toms. Clarence 
Shenk, Luray, Va. 
































Sumter County, Georgia’s Famous County of 
Good Roads and Five Million Doliar Crops. Send 
for illustrated pamphlet to Secretary of 

ie, Americus, Ga. 






































For sale—Four registered Shropshire 1910 ewe 
ew eae “ 5 — each. _~ 00 each 
0. esboro ugene Transon, Stratf 
Alleghany Co., N. C. wi ies 
































For sale—Berkshire sows and gi'ts. Bred for 
=o — — if earke Sar that will 

ease. °8 8 to weeks o! 1 r 
Edgar Waters, Greenwood. Tenn. oo 


























Pennsy!vania No. 2 pea and grain thresher and 
six horse p ‘wer pasoline engine mounted on same 
truck for sale. Was bought new last season and 
7. well cared for. E. B. Sutton, Calypso. 






































Am in the real estate business, making farm- 
ing lands a speciaity. If you wish to buy, sell 
or lease a farm write me. A number of highly 
ee farms for rent. A. B. Deans, Wilson, 









































Wanted—A competent map to manage an es 
tablished and profitable dairy. Will sel) an in- 
terest in the business and pay a good salary to 
manager. Apply with references to X, care Pro 
gressive Farmer. 












































Wanted—To buy all kinds of cowpeas. Will 
the highest market prices. Warehouses at Wach. 























ton, N. C, and Hickory, N. ©. Write and state 
uantity you have to offer. Hickory Seed Co., 
jekory, N. C. 


























To farmers— Keith Phosphate Lime will save 
half your guano bill, rectify the soil, decompose 
all vegetable matter ready to produce another 
crop. It will add 25 to 100% to your yield For 

rice testimonials and terms write, B. F. Keith 

pany, Wilmington, N. C. 






































Frost Proof Cabbage Plants. To introduce my 
high grade cabbage plants to those who have not 
used them before, will send one thousand, either 
Wakefield or Suceession, for only $1 265, and give 
you absolutely free my famous dollar collection of 
garden seeds. W. R. Hart, Enterprise, 5. C. 












































For Sale— Horse Commercial! Fertilizer Distri- 
butors. Will broadcast, put in open furrows or 
top-dress. The only distributor on the market 
that can be adjusted to meet all the requirements 
































of the farm at all seasons of the year. Write for 
culars. ts wanted. W. M. Patrick, 
oodward. 8. C. 














Registered Essex service boars, sows in farrow, 
and pigs; grade sows in farrow, pigs for slaughter; 
pure bred Poland China pigs; th Bronze 
turkeve; pure bred Angora goats. Ten varieties 
poultry; eggs, $1.00, Crate light. Money back if 
not pl-ased. Disc plows cheap. J. E. Coulter, 
Conneilys Springs, N C. 









































Let us start youin business good for $2,000 up 
yearly. After thorouch course of Correspondence 
instructions in Real Estate Advertising, you will 
be appointed our General Agent. No canvassing 
required. Plans and adverti.ing matter furnished 
gou Particulars free. Mutual Realty Company, 
G-1829 Tract Building, New York, N. ¥ 












































for that was really what happened in 
this case. 
lady informant, 


was presented at court; and the real 
daughter who so narrowly escaped 
marrying, may be an old maid, for all 


one would expect to find little tuber- 
culosis, but I am told that there is 
really a great deal of it, due to the 
carelessness of the families where 
there are victims, and to the general- 


ter of one of the Southern mission- 
aries here, 
malady, has just gone to Arizona in 
search of cure. 
streets I encounter faces marked by 
smallpox, and formerly to have had 
the disease was the rule rather than 
the exception. 
alluding to a man’s inexperience by 
saying, “He hasn’t cut his eye teeth,” 
as we do, a Korean would say: 
hasn’t had smallpox.” 
tion became the rule, however, there 
are very few cases. 
ity here, as in America, is one of the 
greatest factors in the high death- 


that the old monarchial government of 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE, 


ago, the mutang declared that the 
smallpox spirit or devil (who must 
always be referred to with great re- 
spect as “His Excellency) Would not 
leave unless allowed to ride horse- 
back clear to the Korean boundary 
three hundred miles away; and a 
gayly caparisoned horse was accord- 
ingly led the entire distance. 


“THE LAND OF THE MORNING 
CALM.” 


tectorate,” but the day before I sail- 
ed from San Francisco, Japanese ag- 
gression took another step and the 
country was formally annexed as a 
part of the Japanese Empire. There 
is little doubt, I suppose, but that the 
Japanese Government will be better 
for the Koreans than the old mon- 
archy, but this can not excuse all 
the methods by which Japan fasten- 
ed her rule on the island. Yesterday 
morning I went out to the Old North 
Palace, a deserted and melancholy 
memorial of vanished power; stood 
on the throne where Korean kings 
once held audience, and saw the royal 
dwelling in which the Japanese and 
their aides killed the Queen in 1895 
and also the place where they burned 
her body. The Japanese minister 
was recalled and placed on trial for 
the offence, and though he escaped 
conviction, the evidence of his guilt 
was undoubted. It has been estimat- 
ed that in about 18 months in 1907- 
08, “12,916 Koreans, called ‘insur- 
gents’ by the Japanese and patri- 
ots by their fellow-country-men, 
were killed by the Mikado’s soldiers 
and gendarmes, only 160 of whom 
lost their lives.” This looks more 
like butchery than war. Again, the 
Japanese themselves have to admit 
that there were inexcusable delays in 
paying for land seized from Koreans, 
and altogether it is questionable 
whether the Korean hatred or dislike 
of Japan will become very much less 
cordial than it is today. 


Splendid Work of Foreign Mission- 
aries. 


(Continued from page 1009.) 
lived-happily-ever-after” peroration, 


The father of my young 
who is a doctor, 
ewed up the young fellow’s lip, he 


The Honorable Mr. Yang-ban. 


The government was also unfeign- 
edly corrupt. Offices were given, 
just as lives were taken, merely at 
the whim of the Throne. Taxes were 
farmed out, the grafting collectors 
taking from the people probably five 
or six times as much as finally reach- 
ed the public treasury. More than 
this, the nobility robbed the people 
at will, and there was no authority 
from whom they could get redress. 
Woe unto the man who became 
energetic and industrious under the 
old dispensation! First the  tax- 
gatherers would relieve him of the 
bulk of his swollen fortune, and what 
was left the noble or “‘Yang-ban,”’ as 
the nobles were called, would take 
the trouble to borrow but never take 
the trouble to repay. For the Yang- 
ban was a “gentleman,” he was. It 
was beneath his dignity to work— 
even to guide the reins of the horse 
he rode—but it was not beneath his 
dignity to sponge on his friends (I 
think the verb ‘to sponge” is too 
expressive to remain slang) or to 
borrow without repaying. Moreover, 
in case of extremity, it is said that 
Mother Yang-Ban and Sister Ann 
might take in washing, as is recorded 
in the classic lays of our own land, 
but Father himself never defiled him- 
self by doing anything so dishonor- 
able as an honest day’s work. But alas 
and alack! for the degeneracy of our 
times. The Yang-bans In Korea have 
been deprived of their ancient priv- 
fleges, and I fear that even their 
blood-kin in America are by no 
means treated with the ancient de- 
ference and respect due to persons 
of such exalted merit and blue- 
blood. 


know. 
Many Faces Marked by Smallpox. 
In such a high, dry climate as this 


y unsanitary conditions. A daugh- 


having contracted the 


Everywhere on the 


In fact, instead of 


“He 
Since vaccina- 


Infant mortal- 


rate, but conditions are improving. 
And as long as authorities declare 
that in America half the infant 
death-rate is due to ignorance or neg- 
lect, we haven’t much right to point 
our fingers at Korea, anyhow. 


A Typical Monarchy of Ancient Asia. 
I have already alluded to the fact 


Perhaps in no country in the world 
has missionary work been more suc- 
cessful than in Korea (there are 
probably 125,000 Protestants now, 
while there were only 777 thirteen 
years ago), and I have been in- 
terested to learn that there is 
absolutely no truth in the Japan- 
ese newspaper reports that immense 
numbers of native Christians are 
leaving the church since annexation. 
On the contrary, reports from all over 
the country are good, and Seoul it- 
self is just now in the midst of a 
most thorough-going and successful 
Christian revival, with 1,800 conver- 
sions reported during the first ten 
days. At a. Methodist mission school 
I visited this morning, I found that 
a hundred of the native pupils had 
been canvassing the town a few hours 
for three successive afternoons with 
the result that they had brought in 
the names of 697 Koreans express- 
ing a desire to become Christians. 

Here in Korea there is no waste 
of energy or money through denomi- 
national divisions; each denomination 
has its own sphere of activity, pre- 
venting duplication of effort, and my 
general] observation has convinced me 
that the criticisms of foreign mis- 
sion work sometimes heard in Amer- 
ica, are based on radical misconcep- 
tions of conditions over here. Even 
the non-Christians, unless they be 
men of immoral lives, speak in high 
praise of the splendid work of the 
missionaries A typical expression is 
that found in the latest issue of the 
Shanghai National Review, now be 
fore me, which may be expected to 
speak impartially Referring to an 
address by Dr. Morrison, the Peking 
correspondent of the London Times. 
it says: 

“Dr. Morrison eulogized the 
work of the missionaries and 
we cannot conceive that any- 
body who really knows of their 
work at first hand, not as it {s to 
be found in extreme cases, but as 
ordinarily carried on, should do 
otherwise than eulogize it.” 
Seoul, Korea. 


Korea ended its inglorious career but 

a few short weeks ago. While the 

records of the Nation run back more 

than three thousand years—probably 

to a period when Job was so superbly 

reproaching his comforters in the 

Land of Uz—the late dynasty runs 

back only 500 years. We Americans, 

I may say in passing, are accustomed 

to think of men of five hundred years 

ago, or even of John Smith and Po- 

cahontas, as very ancient, but their 

families wouldn’t be old enough to 

get into good society over here. But 
though only 500 years in power, this 

recent dynasty succeeded in doing 
about as much devilment and as lit- 
tle good as many dynasties much old- 
er in years. One of the missionaries 
explained to me yesterday that it was 
only when the King got very mad 
that he would order heads cut off 
without reason—but then the Ko- 
reans are very lazy and his inactivity 
at other periods may have been due 
to sloth. The truth is, that most of 
these Oriental monarchies have been 
corrupt beyond the belief of the av- 
erage American. When I was a boy 
T used to hear the old men in country 
churches thank God for the blessings 
of orderly government and for the 
privilege of worshipping as they 
chose “‘with no one to molest us or 
make us afraid.” We younger folk, 
{ fear, are too much accustomed to 
take such things as a matter of 
course, but when one comes over 
here into Asia and into countries 
where the lives of the people have 
been cursed by corrupt governments 
and where men have had to die for 
their faiths, where the rights of 
neither life, property nor conscience 
are respected, he is likely to prize his 
American privileges somewhat more 
highly. 

The old Korean dynasty was not 
only corrupt, but-unspeakably stupid. 
Like the people, the King relied on 
sorcerers or fortune-tellers to find a 
lucky day or a lucky time of the 
moon to do whatever he wished, and 
in case of sickness consulted the 
mutang or conjurer. Thus when 


Six Men to Carry $50 Worth of 
Money. 


What with the arbitrary and op- 
pressive system of tax-robbery and 
the extortions of the Yang-bans it 
is not surprising that the Koreans 
here became disinclined to labor, 
while those who went to Manchuria, 
where there has been “proper se- 
curity for the gains of industry,” are 
said to be quite a different folk— 
energetic because there has been en- 
couragement to be energetic. The 
old Korean system of taxation be- 
ing arbitrary. the only way to escape 
a raid by the tax-gatherer was to 
appear not to have anything worth 
raiding, and with the coinage con- 
fined usually to the copper “cash,” 
worth a small fraction of a cent, 
it was difficult for a man to have 
much money without everybody 
knowing it. If a man had much he 
needed a warehouse to store it. Mrs. 
Bishop in her book already referred 
to speaks of a time when it took 
3,200 “cash” to equal a dollar in 
our money, making each coin worth 
1-32 of a cent, and it took 6 men or 
one pony to carry $50 worth! An- 
other instance is mentioned in the 
Japanese official year-book on Korea: 
The Japanese army bought $5,000 
worth of timber in the interior where 
the people were not used to any coin 
but this copper cash, with the result 
that “the army had to charter a small 
steamer and fill her completely with 
this copper cash to finance the trans- 
action!” I bought a few necklace- 
like strings of this old Korean money 
at ten cents a string, but I guess I 
paid too much. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


PROFITABLE POULTRY Best guatity white 


and Brown Leg: 
horns, both cembs: R I Reds; Barred, White and 
Boff Rocks; White Orp'ngtons. Eggs and stock 





Japanese Annexation. 


When TI bought my ticket for Ko- 
rea, it was nominally an independent 
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for rale Also Italian bees. 
W. B. SORREL 
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Saturday, December 24, 1910.] 


THE MARKETS: 


and it looks now like there will not 


be any season for the farmers to 


RALEIGH OOTTON. 





















































bring in much more tobacco before 





Christmas. There is not much doing 
11-1 ‘ 
het rr i“ % ' in old tobacco, owing to the lack of 
Middling 14 % stocks. 
Off Grades.._..-..... -...-....---... 13% to 14 
CHARLESTON SUPPLIES. NEW YORK PRODUCE AND GRAIN 
D.S. 0. R-. Sides, packed.......... 12% Potatoes, $1.50@1.62 per 180 
naan 12% 
45 oa spe cemenao 9 tbs. bulk; per bag, $1.30@1.50; 
Butter, i a 
omen tll 19 Southern, $1.25@1.37 per bbl for 
Lard, pure, tierces .........-....--- 14% late crop. Sweets, per barrel, $1.50 
Meal, cannon “3 $2. Onions, white, per bushel, 75c. 
Hay—Timothy 1.20 to 1.30 @ $1.25; red, $1.75@2.25 per bag 
Gorm: mixed % of 140 pounds; yellow, $1.87@2.50 
goss. — WHI so cscs cccscccess ° per bag. Cabbage, white, per bbl., 
Feed—Oracked corn ber bushel. 2 60@75c.; red, $2.25@2.50. Brus- 
Wises urea, per 10 —— 150 sels sprouts, 6@12c. per qt. Carrots, 
Corn bran. per 100 pounds._...... 120 unwashed per bbl., $1.50; new, per 
py gh gt ee SEERA x. = barrel, $2@3 for N. O. Cauliflower, 
Cotton Ties, pieced 70 #$2@v7.50 per barrel for short cut. 
Ps dled 4 Celery, $1.50@3 per crate. Cu- 
Bagging, ob ong 8 cumbers, $1.50@83 per basket. Chic- 
en EES «EE ory, $2.26@8 per bbl. Escarol, $2.75 
g craight 76 to 6.00 ’ ; 
SL ted @ 3.50 per bbl. Endive, per Itb., 15c 








NORFOLK PRANUTS. 


(Wholesale Quotations) 
af 3K@... 
4] @3% 


A Da na 











RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Reported wy E. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, 
trips, "Seams and Scraps.) 

Receipts in our market were con- 

siderably larger last week, and we 

have been running double sales every 

day. The weather continues to be 

cool and dry, with frost" every day, 





ews 125 Egg Incubator 
He and Brooder ®t $10 













Wisconsin, Incubator Co. 
Box 147, Racine, Wis. 











Imagine a Beautiful Flock of 


BARRED ROCKS 








WHITE LEGHORNS 


that will lay 15 dozen eggs each a year, 
and almost half of them in Fall and Winter. 


Eggplant, $1@4 per box. Horse- 
radish, per 100 Ibs. $5. Kholrabi, per 
bbl., $5@6. Kale, 90c.@$1 per bbl. 
for Norfolk. Lettuce, $1@4.50 per 
basket for Fla,, and 50c.@$1 for 
Norfolk; N. O., $1.50@7 per bbl. 
Mushrooms, 25@35c. per tb. for 
white. Peas, $2@6 _ per _ basket. 
Peppers, 50c.@$1 per basket; Fla., 
$2.50@4 per carrier. Pumpkins, per 


bbl., 60@75c. Parsley, $2.50@3 
per bbl. for plain; $3.50@4.50 for 
curly. Romaine, $5@6 per bbl. 


Spinach, $2.75@83 per bbl. Radish- 
es, $1@2 per basket. String beans, 
per basket, $2@3. Shallots, $2.50 
@3 per barrel. Squash, 75c.@$1 
per barrel. Turnips, 80c.@$1.15 
per barrel for rutabagas. Tomatoes, 
$1.50@2.50 per carrier. Watercress, 
$1@2 per 100. 

Finest creamery butter, 32c.; held 
stock, 30% @3l1c.; factory, 22 @24c. 

Best Western eggs, 42@45c. For 
the average sort of arrivals we quote 
about 30@34c. 

Wheat, 965%c. cash; last year, 
$1,22%. Corn, 54%c. Oats, 38\c. 





VIRGINIA FARM NOTES. 


Halifax County Fair. 

At a meeting recently held at Mt. 
Laurel, a committee was appointed, 
who elected the following officers for 
a county fair to be held in 1911: J. 
C. Lawson, president; W. H. Dorin, 
secretary and general manager; T. 





You may have them by sending your order 
to us for male birds, eggs or baby chicks. 
We have Parks or Gowells celebrated trap 
nest. Barred Rocks and Wycoff’s White 
Leghorns. Reeord of 65 pullets for one 
week: Nov. 15th, 42; 16th, 39; 17th, 40, 
18th, 47; 19th, 51; 20th, 46; 21st, 56. 

You are not getting eggs now because 
you haven’t bred to lay stock. Try im- 
proving your flock by sending $5.00 for 
eleven months old male, or $8.00 for 
younger bird. Eggs, $2.00 setting; $10.00 
per hundred. Baby chicks, $5.00 for 203 
$20.00 per 100. Money back if not pleased. 


E. L. JOHNSTON, 


Spring Hill, - - Alabama. 
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DONT EXPORT CORN 
RAISE THE BEST HOGS 


THERE CAN BE BUT 
ONE BEST 


Why lose profits breeding and feeding 
Fee scrubhogs? Two of our 0.1. C. 
hogs weighed 2806 Ibs. We 
py headquarters for breed- 
ers. Will send sample pair 

of our famous 


‘O.L. C.HOGS 


on time, peed give eooacy to first polices icant. We 
are 



















pe sal Téomatieed swine in the 
‘wor! The L. B. Silver Co. 


508 Citizens Cleveland, 0 






Write for Circulars 


U. S. Government 
inspected herd 


Establisned In 1862 


eeders and 


C. Watkins, Jr., treasurer. The fair 
will be a live stock show as well as 
an exhibition of farm products. 
Tobacco Markets. 
The damp weather prevailing for 
the past week or more enabled the 
farmers to rush in about half a mil- 
lion pounds of sun-cured to the Rich- 
mond market during the four sale 
days of last week. The market was 
firm, all the better grades bringing 
prices that suited the tobacco grow- 
ers, $38 being paid for some piles. 
The offerings of Virginia Burley 
were not large, this being due to the 
fact that a special Burley sale was 
to be held the week following, when 
a large break is expected. 


the offerings were large. 


closes for the Chirstmas holidays. 


market make better shipments. 


over 12 cents. 


mand for all grades. 


the effect that the breaks were heavy 


in the main the last cuttings; 





At South Boston prices were high, 
$50 per hundred being reached, while 
Heavy 
sales are looked for till the market 


A good season around Kendrick 
enabled the farmers who haul to that 
The 
prices were higher last weck than 
at any time since the market open- 
ed, the entire offerings averaging 


The receipts were large on the 
Lynchburg market, good prices pre- 
vailed, while there was an active de- 


Reports from Blackstone were to 
200,000 pounds being sold. This was 


very 
little of higher grades being offered. 


The buyers were out in full force 
on the Danville market last week. 

All grades of light tobacco were 
in active demand at outside figures. 
A fair business was also done in re- 
dried tobaccos. 

All the warehouses at Farmville 
had fairly good sales last week and 
the farmers seemed pleased with the 
prices received. 

There was a rush of tobacco to the 
Petersburg market last week, the of- 
ferings amounting to 500,000 pounds 
at. prices ranging from $6 to $25. 

Very heavy sales are expected up 
to the Christmas holidays. 





A Christmas Custom in Norway. 


One of the prettiest customs of 
the many charming Norwegian 
Christmas customs, is the practice of 
giving, on Christmas day, a dinner 
to the birds. On Christmas morn- 
ing every gable, gateway or barn 
door is decorated with a sheaf of 
corn fixed on the top of a tall pole. 
from which it is intended that the 
birds should make their Christmas 
dinner. Even the poorest of the peas- 
ants contrive to have a handful set 
by for the purpose, and what the 
birds do not eat on this feast day re- 
mains to be finished at leisure dur- 
ing the winter. 











A Progressive Farmer and Ga- 





zette Advertisement Exausted 





His Supply of Souvenirs. 


Pubs. The ras Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Gent'emen:—The first edition of my 
Batts’ Four Ear Prolific Souvenir was ex- 
hausted within two weeks of the appear- 
ance of my advertisement in your colums 
--and I had = adverti in no other 
paper. This is to say that I have had 
printed 2,000 more—first come, first served. 

Yours very truly, 
é..E TTs, 
Route 1, Garner, N. C. 


INDIAN RUNNER EGGS 


I have a bigh-class utility flock of “Runners.” 
The dark (true) fawn, white egg kind and beavy 
layers They arethe Brooks-Walton strain, the 
very best I could get in the U.S. Every farmer 
in the South should have the “Runner” as they 
will certainly pay for their keep. ithiponly fresh 
eggs ard pack so they won’t b . 18 for $1.00; 
85 for $2 6¥. I have 55 ducks so can fill your order 
promptly, commencing about middle of Jan. No 
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OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 








In this department we shall publish offerings 
of all land wanted or offered for sale or for 


has first shown us satisfactory — as 
and fi r ility. 














250-ACRE FARM 


250-acres land for sale on Va. & N. C linein 
Granville Co., N.C. 89 acres in wheat. one mile 
from station, schools and churches, R. R. through 
one edge and siding on property. Price $35.0.00. 


For full particulars address 
Virgilina, Va. 


3 G. POOL, ly da eis 


200-Acre Farm for Rent 


About 2.0 acres sandy loam, clay subsoil land, 
well drained and free of stumps, three-quarters of 
a mile from Faison, Duplin County. N.C. two good 
tenant houses, barns, etc. Uneer proper cultiva- 





tion, the greater portion of this land will produce 
a bale of cotton or 40 busbels of corn per acre. 
Wi'l lease the whole or a part, on reasonable 
terms for a term of years, to good tenant, whe is 
able to rua himself. These are first rate truck 
iands in a trucking section. Lessee must be pro- 
gre sive and an imcrover. 

For furt .er particwers, sddress H McD. ROB- 
IN- ON. Fayetteville, N. C.,orcallon R.D HILL, 
Faison, N. C. 





e e re e 
Georgia River Farm {y2cre Nir 
farm where stock has been bred and catile fed for 
the tast 10 years. Not a worn out cheap place. 
Write for description and 7 to 

Calhoun, Ga. 


C. E. Vance, ~ 


Farms For Sale 


We have a large list of good farms for 
sale at very reasonable prices. Write 
for catalog. 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & COMPANY., Inc., 
Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 


Where Big Red Apples Grow 
189 Acres—$1700—Part Cash. 


In a county of North Carolina rapidly becoming 
famous for its splendid apple orchards this big 
farm, which produces excellent crops of corn ard 
wheat and has 20 acres of fine pasture land, af- 
fords an unusual opportunity for a progressive 
worker; 43 »cres in tillage, 100,090 feet oak and 
pine timber, small apple orchard just coming into 
bearing; two smal! houses, outbuildings, pure 
water; owner very old; price only $1700, part cash. 
Full details and traveling directions to see this 
and hundreds of other gucd farms, large and small 
screage, from $1000 up, many with livestock, 
ae and tools Imelud _ Pw 65 Strout’s 

Farm Catalogue ree, Station 1458, 











ducks for sale. e. W. Ww. HENRY, Broad Run, Va. 


No. 30, co) 
&. A. Strout, Load Py Prhessghen, Pa, 





> 


shoes when the fact 
shoes have tricked 


honest materials 


as every good shoe slpuld. 


to expect. 
be said of some shoes at this price. 


The parts that show are honest 
on their face and give to the foot 
a trim and stylish appearance. 
The parts that take the strain 
and wear—away inside and out 
of sight—are just as thorough, just 
as honest. Look up our dealer 
in your town and let him tell you 
how we can make such a good 
shoe for the money. 


CRADDOCK-TERRY CO., 
Lynchburg, Va. 





Are You Hard on Shoes? 


Many a woman thinks she is hard on 


go to pieces unreasonably soon it’s 
the fault of the maker. 
competition he has skimped and 
scalped and substituted inferior for 


.* left but looks. 


SOUTHERN GRL <a 


$2.00 SHOE $2.50 


is built to fit the foot snugly and comfortably, 
It is built along 
the most fashionable lines, as you have a right 
It wears like iron—which cannot 








of the matter is her 
her. If your shoes 


To meet 


till there’s noth- 


Look for 
the Red Bell 
on the Bow. 





This same shoe in our 
“‘Autograph" brand, 
$2.50 and $3.00 is 
Goodyear welt sewed, 
In Our College Woman's 
Walking Shoe, $3.00— 
$3.50—$4.00, it equals 
the best custom make, 
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Johnson’s Share 
Only 7% 965 2 


(16) 


a most 

profitable 
chicken 
raising 
message for 
1911 to send 
you—and my 
book, John- 
son’s own 
writings again. 
Hundreds of 
photographs— 
every page a poultry 
sermon on how 
simple and sure many 
thousands of gore 
customers of mine 
M. M. Johnson jave proved Old 
Trusty. I'll write my price to you ecg re 
—less than $10—freight prepaid (E. of Rock- 
ies) and show you how I’ll make less than 
7%—less than 70c on everyOld Trusty on 
over 100,000 output this year, 


Old Trusty 


1911 BOOK FREE 
—Send Name 


T used to have to make as high as 16% when 
Usold one-half as many But I'd rather put 
down the price and sell more than twice as 
many on 7% making profit. And Old Trustys 
are better than ever this year—over 80% 
hatches guaranteed and my guarantee to last 
you ten years. Handsome metal encased 
over asbestos covering, Beginners find them 
simple, easy to run and sure. Expert poul- 



















try raisers praise Old Trustys for highest 
standard 
success. 





10 
Year JOHNSON & 
Guar- Pays the Freight 
antee (East of the Rockies) 

Whatever else you bre ol Rogen this offer. Don’t 
miss my 1911 Oid Trusty Book with bun dreds of 


photographs. Besureto write mer. postal before 
you ry anybody’s machine this time. 


M. M. JOHNSON 
Clay Center Nebraska 
thes : 


S. C. White Leghorn Eggs 
ist pen, $1.50; 2nd pen. $200; 3rd pen. 83-00; 4th 
=> $4.00. 5 cockerels for sale, scoriag 92 to 93 


alten Farms, Route3. Greensboro. N. C. 


8.C. RAODE ISLAND REO EGGS 31.50 for 15. 
From the best laying and prizewianing strain. 
8. A. MARVIN, JR., White Hall, S. C. 


White 
Plymouth 
Rocks 























Ihe undersigned, te re- 
duce stock, vilers iur Sat 
800 chuice White rly- 
mouth Rock ollets 
(Fishel stock), fully 
grown and now laying. 


FOX HALL FARM 


Post Office Box 565, 
NORFOLK, Va 

















E. lent stock Rose Comb 
COCKERELS fe{*Kau tnd ‘Rarred R ck 
Cockerels. Choice pen of Silver Wyand:ttes 


One ist Riack Minorca Cock, Aerheville show. 
Few Red pullets for sale My stock woo ribbons 
in Asheville 

Mumiora’s } Poultry Farm, Morganton, i N.C. 


EGGS” > From Pen of Bred-to lay S. C. Reus 


containing “NANCY” with a record of 225 
eggs in one year. and eleven of her da» ghters, 
all well matured and god color. $2.09 per 15. 
Will replace free all c'ear eggs returned with- 
in 10 days and psy hulf of expressage. Hen- 
hatchea baby -chicks, 25 cents each. 
MRS. J. W. KEENE, 
HONEST REDS Four Oaks, N. C. 


“RINGLET” BARRED ROCKS 


Gee COCKERELS “imer| — 
STACYS’ STOCK FARM, Amelia, Va. 


WE WANT 1.000 TOULOUSE GEESE 


Write The Goose Grease Co., Greensboro, WN. C 


Eggs $1.50 tor sitting of 13 Eggs 


8. CO. White and Brown Leghorns, 
White Wyandottes B P Rocks. 
Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light 
Brahmas and © |. Games. [Large 
Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 11 

Send for folder *’s free. 


Nevin Powitry Yards 


UNCLE JOE AND NED, Props, 
R.F D.7, Box48 CHARLOTTE NO 

















Breeding Stock For Sale Choice Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, 8. C sede tstond Bete, © C. Brown Leg- 
berns and a nice lot of young R. 1. Red Chickens 
for sale. Cheap for quality What do you want? 


:Please write me. 
. B GEER : Nashville Tenn 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds 


Stock for sale in any quantity. Eggs $1.50 per 15; 
le 100. My birds are large and dark, clean 


C. L. Peirce, - - - Columbus, Ga. 
















PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 





* THE POULTRY YARD. 


* 








THE INCUBATOR ON THE FARM. 


Things to Consider When Buyt 
of Care and 


By Prof. J. S. Jeffrey, N. 


FHNHE QUESTION is sometimes 
4 raised whether the incubator 

should be used on the farm or 
not; whether there is a place on the 
average farm where poultry is one 
of the smaller farm products, for a 
machine that has been very generally 
considered as belonging to the spe- 
cialist. 

There are several points to be 
considered in deciding this question. 
The market conditions, the number 
of chicks wanted, the purpose for 
which the chicks are raised and the 
temperament of the person who has 
the poultry in charge. 

In some markets there is little or 
no advantage in price according to 
the season, but in most the early 
crop brings the best price and finds 
the readiest sale. If the chickens 
are wanted early in the season, the 
incubator must be used as while a 
few hens will occasionally set early, 
they can not be depended on to any 
extent for this work. 

If only a few chickens are raised 
each year, the cost of the ircubator 
will take most of the profit, while if 
a large number are to be hatched, 
the saving in labor by the use of 
the incubator will be an important 
factor. 

If the farmer is raising pure-bred 
stock to sell for breeding purposes, 
[ would not recommend the use of 
the incubator unless one of the non- 
sitting varieties are kept. For 
hatching and raising the breeding 
stock there is something about the 
old hen that we have never been 
able to get in any incubator or 
brooder. 

The person taking charge of the 
poultry must also be considered in 
deciding this question. Some people 
like to work with the hens and have 
a knack in handling them which 
gives the best results; others dis- 
turb and frighten them every time 
they come near them. On the other 
hand, there is a difference in peo- 
ple handling an incubator. A few 
years ago two ladies bought the 
same make of incubators on my re- 
commendation. One made a suc 
cess of hatching with the machine 
from the very first, and the other 
never had a satisfactory hatch, and 
after three or four attempts, decid- 
ed that incubators were a failure, 
and sold hers. 

My advice in regard to the incu- 
bator would be: If you have a mar- 
ket for early chicks at a profitable 
price use petal senanator as that is 








ng an Incubator—Some Details 
Management, 


C. Experiment Station. 


the only way you can depend on 
having any quantity of early chicks. 
For your breeding stock use hens 
until you are satisfied that you are 
hatching as good chicks with the in- 
cubator as you do with hens. 

If you decide to get an incubator, 
get a good one. The cheap machines 
are mostly single-wall machines and 
need a great deal more attention to 
keep the temperature even than the 
better-built machines do. 

The three chief requisites for good 
hatching are, heat, moisture and 
ventilation; of these the heat is per- 
haps the easiest to get and regulate. 
Most beginners worry unnecessarily 
if the temperature varies a degree 
or two either up or down. It is ne- 
cessary to have an average tempera- 
ture of 103 degrees on a thermome- 
ter hung just above the eggs, but it 
is not necessary, or perhaps not even 
best, that the temperature remain 
just at this point throughout the 
hatch. 

In some makes of incubators pro- 
vision is made for supplying moist- 
ure during the hatch, while other 
makers claim that with their ma- 
chines this is not necessary. Our 
experience has been that even with 
the so-called non-moisture machines 
better results can be obtained in 
most cases where moisture is sup- 
plied. 

Thorough disinfection also helps. 
For the past two seasons we have 
disinfected all our incubators just 
before the hatch begins. The ma- 
chine is heated and regulated, and 
then when we are ready tv put in 
the eggs the tray is washed with a 56 
per cent solution of Zenoleum or 
Chloro-Naptholeum, and the eggs put 
in it. Then wash the inside of the 
machine thoroughly, top, bottom, 
and sides, and then put in the eggs 
and close it up. We supply moist- 
ure by the use of a tray of wet sand 
in the botton of the incubator. If 
your machine ventilates through the 
bottom, care must be taken to avoid 
cutting this off. In this case the 
tray should be 3 or 4 inches smaller 
each way than the inside measure- 
ment of the machine. Place two 
strips an inch square across the bot- 
tom from back to front and place 
the sand tray on them. The pan 
need not be more than one inch deep 
Leave the tray in until the eggs be- 
gin to pip, which should be on the 
twentieth day. 

For the first day do not touch the 
eggs. After that time turn twice a 


day. It is not necessary to turn 
each egg over, but simply to shuffle 
them in the tray, to change their 
position. When the tray is full some 
of the eggs should be taken out te 
make room. Take the eggs from 
the center of the tray and put them 
back at the outside. 

From the fourth till the eighteenth 
days the eggs should be cooled once 
a day. The length of time of cool- 
ing will depend on the time they 
have been in the incubator and the 
temperature of the room. A good 
rule is to keep them out till the 
large end of the egg feels cool when 
placed against the cheek. If you 
have good eggs and the conditions 
have been right during the hatch, 
there should be no trouble at hatch- 
ing time, and it is best not to open 
the machine till the hatch is over. 
Occasionally with a very large hatch, 
it may be necessary to remove some 
of the shells and chicka to get them 
out of the way. If th’ ‘6 necessary, 
it should be done as quitkly as pos- 
sible, so as to allow ws little heat 
and moisture to escape us possible. 

The size of the machine will de- 
pend on the eggs available and the 
number of chicks wantes It should 
not be larger than you ¢\. fill with 
ten days eggs. In mut sases it 
should not be less than one Lundred 
or greater than two hundred and 
fifty eggs. 





Douglas Mixture. 

Messrs. Editors: Uvougias mixture, 
a@ tonic very generally used by poul- 
try raisers, and which should be al- 
ways on hand, is prepared as follows: 
One pound of copperas to a gallon of 
water. After the copperas has dis- 
solved, add % ounce of sulphuric 
acid, which suspends the copperas, or 
Causes it to permeate the entire 
water; if omitted the copperas would 
all settle to the bottom. A stone 
jug is a suitable and convenient ves- 
sel to keep the mixture in, and wher 
the mixture is in such a receptacle it 
will keep indefinitely. Two table 
spoonfuls added to each gallon of 
water given the chickens will assist 
them through ail trying periods. 

UNCLB JO. 





Our advertisers are gepremtans. 














os ws . ‘~ 
The evidence is conclusive that the PETALUMA 
is the best Incubator buy that can be made. The Ham 
best value for the money ever offered and is ap- My 
Preciated most by those who have had varied ex- 
periences with other incubators, Why? Because i 


it hatches such large, strong vigorous chicks. 
More Petaluma Incubutors were installed in the 
large _ hatcheries last year than all other makes & 


No other i bator in the world has a 

hatching record to equal 
the Petaluma. 

Write for our Free Cata- 
logue. It is interesting. 

We pay freight. 
Petaluma Incubator 

Company 

Box 28 Petaluma, Cal, or 
Box 28 Indianapolis, Ind. Jim 








SYSONBY GARDENS POULTRY FARM Petersbure, Va. 


The Largest Down-to-date Plant in the South 


Breeders of Exhibition Barred, Buff and White Plymouth Rocks, A. 
C. Hawkins’ Royal Blue, and U. R. Fishel’s strains,—S. C. R. IL. 
Reds, E. T. DeGraffe’s strain,—S C. W. Leghorns, Wyckoff’s stsain. 
Winners at Virginia Poultry Association, 1908, 




















capturing first prizes elsewhere. 
in IgIo. 


Pens are now mated, headed by prize winners. 


eggs now. 


from at reasonable prices. 


Fifteen blue ribbons at two shows 


Day-old chicks a specialty, guaranteeing safe arrival. 
Cockerels, pullets, hens and cocks for sale. 
Correspondence solicited. 


I9Cg9, IgI0, besides 


Send orders for 


2,000 birds to choose 








Sysonby Gardens Poultry Farm, 


Petersburg, F-} 4 3 


Virginia. 
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YOU SHOULD HAVE A SPRAY PUMP. 


How to Select One—Don’t Be A fraid of Getting One Too Large 


—Spraying a 


Necessity. 





By Prof L. A. Niven, Rock Hill, S. C. 


spraying work is thoroughness. 

It very frequently happens that 
a person inexperienced in spraying 
work will squirt a small amount of 
spray material on a tree or plant, 
and really believe that he has done 
good spraying. To get good results 
from spraying, it is necessary to 
cover all portions of the tree, fruit, 
and leaves This will require the 
throwing of the liquid from all sides 
of the trees, and if they are very 
high, it is necessary to get on a 
scaffold on the wagon and throw the 
liquid down on the tree. The point 
that I wish to make is that this 
work must be done thoroughly or no 
benefit of any account will be de- 
rived therefrom. There is no work 
that demands more _ thoroughness 
than spraying. 

I wish to urge and insist that 
every person who owns a few fruit 
trees buy a spray pump. It will be 
one of the very best investments he 
has ever made. The person who has 
only a dozen or two fruit trees feels 
that he can’t afford to pay $20 to 
$25 for a spray pump. The best so- 
lution of such a problem is to co- 
operate with one or more of your 
neighbors and buy one _ together. 
Even if you haven’t more than one 
dozen trees, it will be a paying in- 
vestment, as the trees will produce 
very inferior fruit, and die a pre- 
mature death if they are not spray- 
ed. It is a poor business policy to 
fail to spray. It is worse: it is a 
positive and sinful waste. 

A great many mistakes are made 
by the average person after deciding 
to purchase a spray pump, in the 
kind he selects. There are four 
common classes of spray pumps: (1) 
The bucket spray pump, or a small 
pump which may be fastened to an 
ordinary water bucket; (2) the 
knapsack spray pump, or one that is 
fastened to your back by means of 
straps while the spraying is being 
done; (3) the barrel spray pump, 
which can be fastened to an ordi- 
nary vinegar or molasses barrel; (4) 
the power spray pumps, or the ones 
that are mounted on trucks or wag- 
ons and the pumping done by power 
—generally a gasoline engine. 

The bucket and krapsack spray 
pumps are of very little real value 
for spraying trees of any size. They 
are all right for spraying a few veg- 
etables, greenhouse plants, and 
small trees. They will also do very 
well for spraying a few grape vines. 
But don’t make the mistake of de- 
Pending on them to spray your trees. 
They haven’t enough power to throw 
the liquid with sufficient force. De- 
Pending on them to spray the farm 
orchard has caused many people to 
give up in disgust. Spraying large 
trees with them is about like cutting 
a field of wheat with a pocket knife. 
The barrel spray pump is what the 
average farmer needs. Of course, if 
the fruit is being grown on a com- 
mercial scale the power outfit is the 
Most economical. In buying the 
barrel pump, just buy the pump and 
put in a good vinegar or molasses 
barrel. This will be much cheaper 
than buying the pump _ already 
Mounted in a barrel. Any mas 
handy with tools can easily mount it 
in a barrel. 

It is poor economy to select the 
cheapest pump. Get one with all the 
working parts made of brass. If 


T= SECRET of success in all 





made of fron they are corroded rap- 
idly by the spray material. Getting 
@ pump with all the working parts 
made of brass will make it cost more 
at the beginning, but it will be the 
cheaper one in the end. 

The Century barrel sprayer man- 
ufactured by the Deming Co., of Sa- 
lem, Ohio, is one of the best barrel 
spray pumps on the market, and this 
company advertises in The Progres- 
sive Farmer. I am not trying to 
give this company any advertising, 
but I have used this pump of theirs 
and know it to be a most excellent 
one. Write for their catalog and for 
those of other advertisers in The 
Progressive Farmer and study the 
different kinds of pumps. 

Another tmportant part of any 
spray pump is the agitator. If the 
liquid ts not kept thoroughly stirred, 
you are liable to spray with almost 
pure water a part of the time, and 
with too strong a solution of the in- 
gredients used in making the spray 
material the other part of the time. 
The work of the agitator is to keep 
the solution thoroughly stirred. See 
to it that this part of the outfit is 
stricly first-class. 

The barrel spray pump is general- 
ly placed in a one-horse wagon and 
hauled around the trees. If you are 
spraying Irish potatoes, you can 
straddle two rows with the wagon 
The man doing the pumping should 
keep up sufficient pressure to throw 
the liquid in a fine spray and with 
some force. 

An extension rod will be needed 
if trees of any size are to be sprayed, 
and can be purchased from any com- 
pany selling the pumps. 

I would recommend the purchase 
of a pump with a double discharge 
in order that work may be done rap- 
idly. This, of course, will necessi- 
tate the purchase of two leads of 
hose, two nozzles, and two extension 
rods. 

Purchase one of these pumps right 
away, and give your fruit trees a 
thorough application of the lime-sul- 
phur wash for the scale insects and 
fungus disease spores. You must do 
this if you want good, clean fruit. 
Full directions for making these 
spray materials, when and how to 
apply them will be given on this 
page from time to time during this 
winter and next spring and summer. 
Let’s get busy, one and all, and make 
our fruit trees bring forth a rich har- 
vest next year. 





Col. Fred A. Olds, of Raleigh, is 
trying to interest the farmers of 
Wake County in the cultivation of 
sugar beets. He will furnish seed 
to those who wish to experiment with 
the crop. There is no doubt that 
sugar beets can be grown in North 
Carolina, the only question is as to 
their quality. At least 14% per 
cent of sugar is necessary, and a 
yield of 12 to 15 tons per acre of 
beets of this quality must be had be- 
fore their growing is profitable. If 
the experiment succeeds, Col. Olds 
will try to promote a sugar factory. 
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**” positrvel: destroy SAN JOSE SCALE and all 
ai oodied peter, Sas insects witaout injury to the 
tree Simple, more eiective and ey than 
Lime Suipbur. Not an One gailem 
maker 16 te 80 gallons pray yislmply adding y adding water. 
Sena tor Booklet, * SOrehard Lnsurancs. 
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and cultivate around the trees. 





Grove of Our Pecan Trees. 


Pecans are a sure anu profitable crop. The demand 
xceeds the supply, and fs Increasing rapidly. Good 
uts always command fancy prices. 

Plant Some Glen Saint Mary Pecan Trees NOW 


~ Putthem wherever you have room. If land is in crops, mlant 


greater than before. Our trees are strong- best for the South. Ask 
for free Catalogue 7<< describes best Citrus and Deciduous Fruits, Shrubs, etc. 
Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Comnanv. Glen Saint Marv. Florida 
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This Japan Giant Dwarf Chestut grows about 12 feet high, and has y 

broad and rather bushy top; it is an ornament to any lawn. In the fall it 

bears quantities of large burs, each containing three mammoth nuts, 

averaging about one and one-half inches across. 

A single small tree will bear several quarts of these nuts, which 

\ are of fair quality and are prized by some for eating. Where the 

\ trees are planted in considerable numbers in the country, the 

\ A\ nuts form a splendid ration for hogs. We have a fine lot of 

MY Japan Giant Chestnut, and shall be pleased to quote prices. 

\ Our nurseries cover about 350 acres, and our stock includes a 

§ superior collection of healthy, vigorous, field-grown Roses, and 7 

thousands of fruit and shade trees, plants and vines in le ading 
varieties. Write for Catalogue and full particulars. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO.. Box 106, POMONA. N. C. 
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> If you want large. solia heads early in 
AN NS May—tte bes: ad earli:tter pof cabbege 


sou have ever rais:d—give me your crder 


now for good, healthy plants, carefully grown in th high Piedmont tection of 
North ‘Careline Will sta d any we-ther subject tocu: climate. Plante sirong 
and vigorous the result of thinly sewn bet» 
Wakefie'd, Succession and Fiat Dutch Sirgi'e 1.000 $i 

000. S al prices on large lots. Cultur>! aecieas with every order Gf 


W.L KIV.T', High Point, N. C. 


Ea:l eg A a k: field, Charleston 
2.000 and over, $1 00 








Tor Hot-beds 
and Cold-frames 


Deulie Glass Sash 


Less Work— 
Better, Earlier Crops 


Sunlight Double Glass Sash reduces 
to a minimum the labor connected 
with hot-bed and cold-frame gardening. 





You never have to cover Sunlight 
Double Glass Sash 


All the hard work of handling and the expense of 
buying heavy boards and mats—all the time spent 
in covering and uncovering the beds are eliminated. 


The double layer of glass does it 
(See diagram above.) 

Between the two layersis a inch layer of dry 
still air—a transparent blanket aati is better than mats 
or boards because it never shuts out the light. The 
plants getsall the light all the the time. As 
a result, they will : 


FRUST-PROut 





CABBAGE PLANTS 


The staniard winter varieties. Grown in the fled witiout 
Pro ection. Wili stint tie winter freez*s. My pisnts are free fron 
in-ects an! eroga freon bast seet. $150 per 1,00U, 5,000 up, at $1.25 
per 1,000, 10,°0) up 81 0) per 1,0u0, 


H:GH CREST TRUCK FARM, 
G. L. B. PENNY, Prop., Route 1, Raleigh, N. C. 


Colbage Plants $5 7= Sr" ee 


prices, 1,000 for $1.00; 2.000 for $425. 
See, “Ferly Jersey Wakefielo, Charleston 
Wakefield. Succersion Augusta Trucker, Flat 


Now read 
HE. Simpese, B R . F. D. 1, Piedmont, S. C. 


~ApbAGE PLANTS 


A!l varieties $1 00 per 1,000: 85¢ a 1.C09 for 4 000 
rmore. *pe:i:! price on large lots. Lew rates 
y Sourhern Fxprees. 

Jou nnet's ka ly Argenteui! Asparagus Roots, 
nererre 'd #5.00 a 1000, two yeare old $6.00 a 1 0, 

' 00 per 100. Spc alrrice om lar:e tow. Every 

thing thipped from Chiretion, S. C. Delive.y 
ind esti fectuen gua ented. Cash phe ese, 


ALFRFD JOUANRET, Mcuct Pleasant. S. 


FRUIT TREES AND PLANTS 


We offer in any quantity Elberta. Hiley. Gov. 
Hoge end Carman Peschtrees. Terry's Winter, 
Winesap, Ren Davir. Stayman's Winesap, Ark- 
apeat Black. Yates, Magnum Bonum Kinnard’s 
Cheice end Pcorhouse Appletrees. Kilondyke, 
Lady Thompson Strawherry Plante at $2.50 per 
1700. Succession, Charlestun Wakefield Cobbenes 

Jeorgia lve Stem Collard Plants. 500 for $1.00; 

.000 for $1.76. 


THE OCURETON NURSERIES, 
fames Cureton. Prop... Anstell. Ge 











grow faster and be- 
come sturdier, will be 
teady for the market 
earlier and bring the 
big prices. 

Glass is held in 
place without putty. 
Can't work loose, 
easily replaced 


Agents Wanted 
Write us for details. 


Get these two books 
One is our free getalce giving all the Neng ofthe Sesh andof 
our freight prepaid and guaranteed _ delive pro ag tile 
on hot-beds and cold-frames by Pro f. 
an authority ron ts ma Jan ear hh of vital titerest. ¢6 
evel 101 wer an jOFl: tam: ring 
Prof. Massey's book in addition to the catalog. 


S'INTIGHT DOUBLE GLASS SASH COMPANY, INC. 
960 East Broadway. LOUISVILLE, KY. 








Arthur Vandennes, Pt. Marion, Pa. ites: “*Thad 
waser I i Sash’before most tog Shel ene seinee 


Cabbage Plants 


Frost Proof 


Write us, we will give you some Inside 
information about cultivation, price, ex- 
press rates, fertilizers, and different 
varieties. 


‘ea Island Plant & Seed Company, 


t Meggetts, S. C. 

















Frost Doesn't Hurt 
Satsuma Irees 


Our Satsuma Orange trees are famous for 
their h .rdiness—temeratures as low as 18 de- 
grees above zero dc not affect them in the least 
Tuis is because we bud on Crrrus irifoliat. 
Stocks grown right here in the ** frost belt’ o 


Florida, and use naturalized buds. 
Your hume—every home in 

the Gulf-coast country— 

>hould have at least a 

1ew of our Satsuma Orange 


1e-S, The fruitis tender, juiey 
anc sweet, and is in seasun from 
O tober until January. Trees 
productive, usually pease 
atter second year New free 
“atalogue contains full ae 

@ olars—prices on best Citrus, 
Nut and Fruit Trees, Roses,etc. 
SUMMIT NURSERIES 
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Dertiete Grote 
Strawberry 


are demand- 


qualities. Testimonial from Bece Southers 
grower:” We have'been buying plantsfrom yuu 
i the past 16 or 18 years and . 
avealwaysfound them pure 24 
and true to name. large oti 
and well rooted.’ hort 
plant crops this year— 
mean big prices forfruit { 
nextseason. Write now. 7 
Spectral prices. Free catalog. £4 
WwW. W. THOMAS, : 


The BB Bn PlaniMan,~ 
06 Malin St., Anna, ht. 
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THE HOOKWORM DISEASE. 


V.—Prevalance of the Disease and Its Economic Importance. 


By Dr. John A. Ferrell, of the North Carolina Board of Health. 


E HAVE mentioned above 
\ all the factors necessary for 
the prevalence of hookworm 
disease and shown that they are 
found in the South. People who 
live in the country, away from sew- 
erage systems, and work in the soil 
suffer more frequently than city 
residents. Those who go barefooted, 
or in other ways allow the skin to 
come in contact with polluted soil 
show a high percentage of infection. 
In Porto Rico, King and Ashford re- 
ported that probably 90 per cent of 
the rural population was infected. 
Stiles, the discoverer of hookworm 
in America, and the leader in the 
crusade against it, estimates that 
more than one-third of the rural 
population of the South is infected. 
Generally speaking, the more 
or less extensive investigations 
throughout the Southern States have 
shown his estimate too conservative. 
The health officers engaged in the 
other Southern States can furnish 
the results of the investigations they 
have conducted in their respective 
States. We shall give here only the 
results of some investigations among 
North Carolinians. Excepting Vir- 
ginia, none of the States in which 
campaigns against hookworm dis- 
ease are being conducted is more 
distant from the equator than North 
Carolina. Consequently, they likely 
have equally as much hookworm in- 
fection as has North Carolina. 

All the examinations given below 
are based on the microscopic recog- 
nition of hookworm eggs in the ex- 
creta which, of course, excludes any 
uncertainty as to the diagnosis. 

The following constitutes groups 
of adults or children who were ex- 
amined at random without regard to 
whether or not they presented any 
appearances suggesting the disease. 


N. C. soldiers, First Regiment, 
western North Carolina, 372 exam- 
ined, 137 infected. 

Soldiers, Second Regiment, eastern 
North Carolina, 366 examined, 213 
infected. 

Soldiers, Third Regiment, central 
North Carolina, 73 examined, 24 in- 
fected. 

Soldiers, Coast Artillery, central 
and eastern North Carolina, 218 ex- 
amined, 63 infected. 

Children, age 6 to 18, Odd Fellows 
Orphanage, Goldsboro, N. C., 96 ex- 
amined, 52 infected. 

Children, age 6 to 18, Methodist 
Orphanage, Raleigh, 131 examined, 
80 infected. 

Presbyterian Orphanage, Barium 
Spings, N. C., 136 examined, 66 in- 
fected. 

Baptist Orphanage, Thomasville, 
394 examined, 142 infected. 

Kinston School, 54 examined, 28 
infected. 

Wayne County School, 
ined, 19 infected. 

Duplin County School, 
ined, 13 infected. 

Wake County School, 
ined, 32 infected. 

State Blind School, 
leigh, N. C., 
tected. 

Negro A. and M. College, Greens- 
boro, N. C., 93 examined, 15 in- 
fected. 

Negro Masonic Orphanage, 
ford, N. C., 
fected. 

White school children, McDowell, 
Yancey and Mitchell counties, 663 
examined, 258 infected. 

Total examined, 2,883; 
1.077%. 

Many of the specimens were col- 
lected in the mountain sections of 
the State and the disease is not al- 


21 exam- 
19 exam- 
119 exam- 


white, Ra- 
45 examined, 24 in- 


Ox- 
108 examined, 13 in- 


infected, 


together as prevalent there as in the 
eastern section of the State. More- 
over, many of those examined are 
residents of large towns where the 
disease is not so prevalent as in 
rural communities. 

It is impossible to accurately esti- 
mate the economic importance of 
hookworm disease. We do not know 
the number and can not estimate 
the value of the lives that, either di- 
rectly from the disease or indirectly 
from some intercurrent diseases in- 
vited by it, have filled the acres of 
graves that should have remained un- 
dug for many years. We can not es- 
timate the cost of the suffering, 
poor health, incapacitation for men- 
tal or physical work, and other 
bodily detractions caused by the dis- 
ease. We do not know which graves 
are occupied by great intellectual 
and financial giants who, undevel- 
oped, were called away by the pre- 
ventable and curable disease. 

We do know that in proportion to 
the severity of the disease, the pow- 
er of the blood to collect oxygen in 
the lungs and food from the diges- 
tive tract and convey this nourish- 
ment to the bony, muscular, and 
nervous tissue is correspondingly re- 
duced. Ina series of more than five 
hundred cases of hookworm disease 
tested in this connection, the quality 
of the blood was found to range 
from 9 to 65 per cent of normal, the 
average being less than 50 per cent. 
When it is reduced to 10 per cent 
of normal, or less, the body starves 
to death. At 75 per cent the body 
and mind is, on account of the lack 
of nourishment, incapacitated at 
least 25 per cent. 

Suppose we stay well within con- 
servative bounds and estimate that 
only one-fourth of the North Caro- 
linians have the disease, and that 
they have the disease but mildly, on 
an average the reduction in q.alities 
of the blood being reduced only 25 
per cent. Expressed in other words, 
it means that in a conservative esti- 
mate one-fourth of our people are 
one-fourth incapacitated by the dis- 
ease, 

What, then, is the immense an- 
nual loss, in dollars, to the State, 
aside from any humanitarian con- 
siderations? Time-and space will 
not permit a consideration of the 
vast loss to the State occasioned 
along many lines. Just one specific 
illustration will be given: In the 
State public schools alone, not in- 
cluding any colleges, more than $3.- 
000,000is annually spent. A per 
capita division of this sum according 
to our estimate, indicates that one- 
fourth of the total, or $750,000, Its 
spent on sufferers from hookworm 
disease, who are incapacitated to a 
degree that they can only assimilate 
75 per cent of the learning they 
would have received had they not 
been infected. One-fourth of the 
money thus spent on them, or $187,- 
500, is annually lost to the State as 
a result of the disease. Think of an 
annual loss of $187,500 from the 
school appropriation alone by virtue 
of the existence of a disease which is 
both preventable and curable. Will 
the State stand by and permit such 
loss to continue and not spend one 
cent, directly, to stop it? 





“Well” said Cassidy, ‘’tis too bad 
as that mone av us kin iver be as 
good as some people think we sh’ud 
be.”’ 

“Aye,” replied Casey, “but ’tis 
consolin’ to think that none av us 
kin ever be as bad as some people 
think we are.’’—Catholic Standard 
and Times. , 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE, 





PIEDMONT BUGGIES 











that skill can produce. 




















“THESE are only a part of the reasons why o our £ baggies are enjoying such 

a popularity. Weare building the best buggy, 
The advantages we have in building our bug- 
gies are many. Our factory is located in the Piedmont section, which 


considering the price, 


is famous for fine Hardwood Tim- 
ber. Every other kind of material 
that goes into the making of a Pied. 
mont Buggy is of the most select 
grade. Expert mechanics, unexcelled 
manufacturing facilities plus honest 
workmanship are the essential points 
of Piedmont Buggy Superiority. 


Ask your dealer to show you a 
Piedmont Buggy, or write us if you 
don’t know the dealer in your loc ality. 


PIEDMONT BUGGY CO. 
Box 398, . . . . MONROE, N.C. 














A GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY 


From Factory to 


$15 to 
$40 is 
What I 
Save You 


S ma 
sian 


GOLDEN EAGLE ieee co. 


Smash ’em up! 
You'll find 
You - 


Cut out t the Middleman—Buy at Factory Prices 


Your name and address on a postal £4 
card will bring my big 106-page illus- / 
trated Buggy and Harness / 


Catalog No. | 


FREE | 


It describes 150 styles in 
detail and explains my money- 
DO) saving selling plan. 
faction and safe delivery to 
any part of the United States 
guaranteed. 


Satis- 


In My ‘‘A”’ 
Grade Vehicles 


10-12 Piedmont Ave. Atlanta, Ga, 





Write Quick | | 


for Prices on 
QUAKER CITY 
FEED MILLS 


Get our Big Free Book and low price direct from fac- 
tory—fora latest improved Quaker City Feed Mill that 
meets your needs. Grinds fastest, does best work 
with least power. Grinds ear corn, shelled corn, all 
grains, separate or mixed,coarse, medium or the finest 
table meal. Grindssoft and wet cornas wellas husks. 


on DEPOSIT—FREIGHT PAID 
ur free trial and proposition protect you. We 
endl cea Try any Geaker City Mill—1 sizes, 
22 styles—and if not Satisfactory oem at wine 
expense, Big Book Free Now. 
A. J. STRAUB COMPANY 
38th and Filbert Sts. Philadelphia, Pa, 
or 104 The Machinery Warehouse 
McKinley Park Station Chicago, IL. 
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FOR A 1S INCH HICH HOG FENCE 
for ge 15¢ for 26-inch; 18%¢ 

We show and | dae 60 styles 
of Poultry Fence 











ond 


ad TOF 

Fence; 10-foot 
Gate,$3. 00 
Lawn Gate, 


SOLD ON 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL|| 


~ Return atOUR EXPENSE if not satisfied. 
IDEAL BARBED 


contains 80 rods 
Made of two No. 
14 galvanized 
Bessemer Steel 
Wires. Barbs3 
inches apart. 
Lowest Pri 
ever made. 
alogue free. 


| Box 84 














KITSELMAN BROS., MUNCIE, IND. | 











“Ul D1 
Eve, Bs 


Heaviest Fence Made 
Heaviest Galvanizing r 7: 28h, “fs tf! f 
We make 160styles. Horse 
cattle, sheep, hog, and bull win nee’ 
proof fences made of No.9 eas ERS 
double galvanized wires 
za +26 absolutely rust proof 
Bargain Prices: 


























14 cents per Rod mc 
Poultry and Rabbit oe, Vied: 
Fences, Lawn Fences and \ac 

Gates. Send for Catalog \iwf’ 
and Free sample for test. UV 

The Brown Fence &Wire Co. 

Dept. s9 d, Ohio 
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Made—— 





"FENCE 


Made of High Carbon Double Strength 








Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 
preventrust. Have no agents. Sell at 
factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
We pay alifreight. 37 heights of farm 
a poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE co. 
Box 72 » indi 















































Experienced trappers and fur eollectors are 
never in doubt as to where to ship their furs. 
They all know that St. Louis, being the Great- 
est Fur Market in the world, is the place the 
best returns come from. 
F. C. Taylor & Co., who own and control 
ae Gre: it Fur E xchi inge Building, have 
bi more money invested in building a an 
"ly, equipment than allother St. Lot 
@ fur houses PeMsS, oy They h iv 
a greater dee 
a Rote furs than any 


ae 
*. C. Taylor & Co. are therefore in 
ponton tosend you quieker and 
7 better net resulta for furs than 
s, You can get anywhere else. 
Trapper's Guide, Market Reports 
and other valuable inform: ation 
mailed FREE rite at once for 
Latest Price List and shipping tags. 
‘You need no cian oe ship 
F.C. TAYLOR & CO. 
Croatest Fur House In the World 
285 FUR EXCHANGE BLOG. ST. LOUIS, M0. 





LOU!SVILLE, KY. 
Established 1887 
Highestmarketprice paid 0 


st, FURS 


“and HIDES. @ 
WOOL? 


a” CUMMISSIOW 








OUR TRAPPERS 
GUIDE FREE 


FUR SHIPPER. senp ror IT. Infor 
mation worth @ ome to you— DROP THE 
MIDDLEMAN—Try the SQUARE DEAL FUR 
HOUSE ihe House that’s DIFF ERENT, thisyear. 
Write for Price List p A Valuable information 
asto PRIZES OFFERED, FREE. 


WEIL BROS. & CO., Est. 1871, Box 8) Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Capital $500, 000. 00 Paid 


ILLUSTRATED 











Nitragin Bacteria 


for Alfalfa, Clover, Vetch, Peas, Beans wil! 
bring success where you experienced failures. 
More than ONE MILLION acres sold in Ger- 
— during 1909. 

lant a winter crop and supply your fields 
with NITROGEN and HUMUS at small costs 
for the following cash crop. 
' Bay will bring information and guarantee 





General Agency 


Carl Teerling, Savannah, Ga. 


AGENWS WANWED 
Manu Manuf actu 


GASOLINE ENGINE == 


national Harvester Co., 10 H. P. Run only abou! 
6 mos., and isin splendid condition. Only reas 
for selling is need of more power, Ccst $19: § 
and freivht but for quick sale I will let it? 
for $300.00. Better write today. 

Kenly, N. 


JOHN HOLLAND, - - 
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Saturday, December 24, 1$1@.] 


Index for the Months of Oc:ober, November and December. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Ackausas Rice [Industry........ 892 
Better Seeds, 839, 856, 896, 968. 
760, 858; and 
Vetch, 762; Soil Improver, 762. 
780; 80 
Bushels Per Acre, 784; Weevils, 
792; Land for Next Year, 816; 
for Exhibition, 873; Mr. Crook’s, 
936. 


780; Redemption of 
Improving, 838, 876, 
915; Red 


Buy Poor, 
Waste, 783; 
898; Cleaner Fields, 
Olay Hills, 960. 
lame.—780, 900; 
836, 876. 
Machinery.—Land Roller, 801, 965. 
‘Manure.—For Next Year, 838; Take 


And Phosphate, 


Care of, 936. 
Meadow Oat Grass .,..........838 
‘Qregorn Vetch ..... eeieicieieteeee Ow 


Pasture.—Old, 760; When to Sow, 
783; Rotation Crops, 836; “Old 
Spot's,” 941; Bermuda, 968. 

‘Peanuts.—-When to Dig, 820; 
Corn, 916. 

‘Peas.—Diseased, 760; 
792. 

‘Plowing.—Deep, 759, 800, 901; Fall, 
867, 888; Sandy Land, 8986. 

Soils.—-Build Fertility, 761; Prob- 
lem of Improvement, 878; Saving 
in Ravine, 878; Burniag Cotton 
Stalks, 988. 

Tenant System. — Better System 


And 
Weevlls in, 


Wanted, 816; Curse of, 943; 
Changes, 963. 
Things to Do.—October, 761; No- 


vember, 857; December, 937. 
Tobacco.—Best Grade of Seed, 796; 
Rotation for, 836; Farmer, 938. 
Virginia. —Farm Notes, 841, 861, 

963; Bluegrass, 983. 
Wheat—Preparation for, 766; Smut, 
792. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


768; Joseph W. 
Folk, 789; Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
806; David Grayson, 826; Jean 
Paul Richter, 844; Elbert Hubbard, 
864; Ferdinand Brunetiere, 884; 
Collier’s Weekly, 904; Woodrow 
Wilson, 924; Dr. Chas. Elliot, 
946; Epictetus, 969; Socrates, 
988. 


idwin Markham, 


HEALTH. 


Avoid Winter Diseases.........782 
Dozen Baby Killers........... 805 
Hookworm Disease, 932, 954, 976, 
997. 
Need of Knowledge of Hygiene, 797 
OF Che SOUUR, « ooG5. 6s 0s be ees es 788 
Six Things to Promote......... 883 
Your Weil 


HOME CIRCLE, 


Aunt Kate 
Beauty Of Service. oo. esccves 767 
‘Ohristmas.—~Preparation for, 





Spirit of, 947; Presents, 987; A 
Glance Backward, 986. 


Cooking.--Saving Meat, 863; Thanks- 


giving Dinner, 902; Lard, 912, 
967; Lye Hominy, 923; Christmas 
Menu, 987. 


Farm Home.—Front Yard, 804; Im- 


provement, 823; Furnishing, 842; 
Decoration, 862; Non-Essentials, 
903. 


Cotton.—Wilt or Blackroot, 785; ined 1ot5 Saas 
Crop Conditions, 793; Select Seed, First Th houtyt 
802, 818; Resistant to Wilt, 818; irs BMBPRIVINE. 6.656.460 6.008% 901 
Crop to Follow, 841. Girls Need Sciences VBS Av% wees 923 

GUVEl CLOUN PAY sos 6 bbc dees < 858 Housekeeper’s Work, 806, 924. 

Immorality of Waste.......... 843 

Dog Fennel ......-cccescceee 800 Making Hands Tid 830 

Mrainage.—250 Per Cent Profit, 780; ju ne ; of Wo aie ita aniies: a76 
Practical Tile, 802, 820, 840, 859, School Lunches, $$2 850, 883. is 
880, 918; Much Needed, 817; Geran t6ck i . x i 824 
“Don'ts,” 880; S. C. Problems, Shove ee 801 
899; Cost to Lay Tile, 919; Ter Value of Good Societ “SEES 863 
races and Ditches, 936; Grade for Work for Gutecaian” ictal east: 945 
THe, Bau; Uplanus. Neésa, 940; "=... BP hrerress 
North Carolina Association, 996. HORTICULTURE. 

‘Farm Work.—October, 760; Rota- Co-Operation of Truckers...... 813 
tion, 780, 838; Old Ideas, 800; ruits—Plums, 775; Full Value of, 
November, 856; Next Year’s, 877, 789, Pear Crop, 795; At State 
898, 933, 982; Better, 936. Fair, 851; Grow More, 871; Apple 

WACHIInG 1 KOread. . cc occ cece 979 Crop, 871; National Apple Show, 

Fertilizers.—Coal Ashes, 760; for 953 
Wheat; Rock Phosphate, 868; Garden.—760, 896; Winter, 766, 
Thomas Phosphate, 896; Selling 936, 975 
Plant Food, 896; Marl, 900,985.  Grape.—in Backyard, 813; How to 

Grow Staple Crops .........- 897 Grow, 995. 

Hay.—Curing Cowpea, 764, 781; Greenhouse.—Soil for, 775; Work 
Timothy, 780. in, 800. 

{fands.—Make Wet Profitable, 779; Keeping Cider Sweet.......... 767 
Cleaning of Weeds, 780; Don’t Orehard—Fall Work, 795; Setting 


Trees, 836, 911; Home, 836; Old 
Peach, 891; Borers, 896. 


San: Jose SCale 2.6... 62%0006 Parere i|) | 
Strawberries, 831, 953. 
Sweet Potato.—876; House, 780; 


Cellar, 891; Rot, 896. 
Vegetubles.--Storing, 775; Fall, 780; 
Asparagus, 831; Tomatoes, 839. 


LIVE STOCK. 


Breeds of Cattle.—770, 790; Short- 
horns, 808; Herefords, 836; An- 
gus, 846; Galloway, 866; Red 
Polls, 886; Devons, 906; Jerseys, 
926; Holsteins, 948; Guernseys, 
970; Ayrshires, 980; Dutch Belt- 
ed, 990. 

Buying by Mail, 968, 988. 


Calves.—Scours, 780; Fall Care, 
886. 

Dairying.—Creameries, 771; Oleo, 
876; National Show, 949; Silo, 
991. 


Fairs.—Virginia, 827; North Caro- 
lina, 847. 

Feeding.—Rack, 801; Colt, 809; 
Corn for Hogs, 809, 971; “Stock 
Foods,” 887; Depraved Appetite, 
971; Things to Learn, 981. 

Hogs.—Big, 887; Selling, 927; Berk- 
shire Breeders, 927. 

Husbandry.—962; Basis of Prosper- 
ity, 791; Winter Care, 837, 936; 
Timely Topics, 867; Farmers, 878. 


BUOSIPAIN BOCK: 6 6.0-560''e 85.06% 6 907 
SHCCM. b.44:6 4 #0 os 0G 4 ose eee Tt 
"FES DOORS o.5:6.65.4:400 6 4386 aeGe's 907 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Agricultural Courses, 799, 879. 
Are We Hitting You?......... 789 
Back to the Farm, 855, 876. 
Beauty of Parms: . i... <6 6 6s es ee 863 


Bee Keeping for Farmers—765, 849. 
776, 


Boys. — Farmer’s Problems, 
819, 913; Prizes for N. C., 
Give a Chance, 936; 
ners, 980. 

Curing Meat, 911, 985. 

teading.—Habit, 781, 
eals, 806. 


792; 


Prize Win- 


816; Pertodi- 
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R. Stapleton, 786; Ulysses, Alfred 
Tennyson, 804; Two Threnodies, 
Oscar Wilde, Bliss Carman, 822; 
The Plow, Will Ogilvie, 842; Rev- 
eille, A. BE. Housman, 862; Fence 
or Ambulance, Joseph Malins, 882; 
Thanksgiving, Bliss Carman, 902; 
Ballade of the Faded Field, Robert 
Burns Wilson, 922; Accounting of 
Stock, Burges Johnson, 944; Om 
a Soldier Falles in the Philippines, 


Farm Paper and Advertiser....946 

Farmer Doesn’t Get His Share. .959 

Farmers’ Meetings.—National Con- 
gress, 821; Two Great, 937; Agri- 
cultural Workers, 950. 

Forests Laws ........ Roi 0s veeoeu 

How to Burn Out Stumps......955 


— Paco Oak TIO... +500. poe Wm. Vaughn Moody, 966; Ike 
A Bee ae ae Walton’s Prayer, James Whit- 
Local Newspaper and Farmer...824 comb Riley, 986 
Management of Forests .......835 - i 
Neighborhood Co-Operation ....875 POULTRY. 
TSLE Program: <.scsss $05 66443968 At Fairs.—Appalachian, 868; Cea- 
POLCGIS: FORG 6:5 606664046006606900 
tral Carolina, 852; N. C. State, 
Pender County ....... 66-660 CONE 890: Catawba County, 910 
Preserve Water Powers........782 v i 
Rat-Proof Corn Crib 900 Best Type of House........ -.-890 
‘a m ea aerate Breeders.—Selecting, 774; Yard for, 
Real ““THCOPIBG” cee cscc cece. 924 774: Buying From Ads, 930; How 
Rural Telephones ..... 50560 2 eee : 7 


to Start, 994. 


sage ae ae Conviets should Co-Operation in Marketing.....888 


Work, 763; More Talks, 763. 


Round the World Letters.—Sugar saa india Pullets......-+++-- pe 
Plantations of Hawaii, 769; Im- R a eee teres anlage tape < 370 
pressions of Hawail, 807; Cross- oup ° “e eeoeveeesn ecveereecoes eee 

" Time tO SOW 662-0046 se0eee ce Cem 
ing the Pacific, 825; Japanese Life : 
% Uncle JO’s BUGESC ... 6c cee ce FES 
and Philosophy, 845; Japanese Winter Broilers 936 
Farming and Farm Folks, 865, _.  ‘hhas tana 
885; In the Land of Upside Down, Work: — October, 774; December, 


905, 925; Observations in Japan, 


947, 969; Two Leaders of New WHAT’S THE NEWS. 
Japan, 989. The Week's Happenings.—789, 8067, 
Shall We Sell Now?......... --961 895, 845, 865, 885, 905, 925, 947, 
POETRY. 969, 987. 
The Marshes of Glynn—lII, Sidney (This index does not include this 


— 766; Am American Idyl, C. — a 

















The Right Way to 
Buy Soda Crackers 


—and the simplest way. Ask for 
them by name—and the goodness 


will take care of itself. Buy 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


Then, no more broken, soggy, stale or 
exposed soda crackers. Uneeda Biscuit come 
in individual packages that hold just enough 
for each soda cracker occasion. Fresh when 
you buy them Whole when you open the 
package. Crisp as you eat them. 

A number of five cent packages of 
Uneeda Biscuit is a wiser purchase than a 
quantity of ordinary soda crackers in wooden 
box or paper bag. Never sold in bulk. 











NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 

































Buying of Farm Implements....961 5 <s os oe 
Demonstration Work ......... 960 are > SS 
Fairs.—In Our Territory, 765; Pur- fi 
pose, 768; South Caroiina, 811; | A Dixie Fea Huller | pon’t Rust Farm Fence 
Ashe County, 811; Haywood | makes big me meg _ Extra heavily galvane 
County, 832; Virginia State, 832; | fhe hy hb ear nee: arte Sercaitscadeoan 
North Carolina, 841, 844; Char-| —J Beir eS on ae 
lotte, 861; Granville Co., 879; | bP faction for over 10 map 1 pom, u- mental Wire usd iron 
South Carolina State, 820, 892; ° g 4 og Wat Sg 22 Write for special offer. 
Catawba County, 893; wees ee 3s SANDERS MFG. CO. Boxii0, Decetar, ind. 
Ours Fail, 904. 
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iSil 
MODEL 


lf interested in raising cot- 
& ton at least expense write # 
lf you have for Catal 
ap old model 
send for the at- 
tachment at once, 
it fits every make of 
= Haynie Cotton 
10 :then you 
will lave amachine 
as good as any 
man’s. It is simple 
end easy to put 
on. Wewillshow § 
you how. 1 
1911 Model has WJ 
great advantages 
over the old Chop- 
per and the attach- 
ments cost b 
mere triffe, 


} _— 


hoe can be dispensed with altogether. 
raise cotton without one. 
your next cotton easy and without worry. 


HAYNIE COTTON CHOPPER 


The HAYNIE COTTON CHOPPER has been on the market five 
years, six thousand nowinuse Eve 
gz No. fy overcome with the 1911 Model. it is simple, short and compact, ena- 

bling the operator to get close up to stumps and well up to end of row. 
The attachment, together with the loose tongue, gives the operator ab- 
solute control of the Chopper—no matter how awkwardly the horse walks, 
or the condition of the soil, 
cotton planted either on 
As to how many acres 


ry objection ever offered has been 


The 9-inch lever gauge enables him to chop 

m@ the bed, in water furrow or on level ground. 

ig it will chop depends on how fast the horse 

can walk—usually from six to twelve acres 

= per day—according to the width of the rows. 

It is guaranteed to save from fifty to one hundred 

7 per cent of the chopping—ne matter how the land 

has been prepared —but if the land is prepared for its use the 

You cannot afford to 

Order a catalog and price list. Raise 
Yours very truly. 


COTTON CHOPPER CO. 


Atlanta, Ga. Ft. Worth, Tex. Memphis, Tenn. 








Wisocur reparation of the seed, p! 
less to the acre—one to five inch: 
the pet work Sous aan a shopping, 
and continues to grow, even if choppi 5 
no clusters—no skips. * Plante! Wey Geduomeons 
to td depth. Spoon coverers adjustable to throw 


just the amount of dirt you desire over seed. 
whee! follows and packs dirt firmiy—e 


nation. The 


Ledbetter 


is the cotton. wer’s dream realized. 
feed means absolute regulari 
and positively does not crack or crush seed. 


Postive force- 


Millet, Cane 





Miss.; Atlanta, Ga.; Wilm: 


LANT COTTON ONE SEED AT 
EQUALLY SPACED—“THICX” OR “THIN” 

lant a bushel or more, or a peck or 

mac as Goch plane Senco — 


No bunching— 
rT easily andaccurately adjusted 


NY YR 
{ 
Planter e& 
and accuracy of drop, 
Pi 
Corn with — regularity: also Peas, Sorghum, : 
THE SOUTHERN PLOW CO., 916 Camp St., DALLAS, TEXAS 


We ship promptly from Dallas, Tex.; Little Rock, Ark. 
Jackson, ington, N. C.,and other points, 


Py | 


or remit 814, now, 
to save time, if your 
ky dealer does not sel 
f Ledbetter. We'll 
, poy. the freight. Abso- 
jutel 


Write for book. 
showing thisand 
er styles. 








‘Steel Wheels 


That’s So! Hired hands are 





P en, the 
sun don’t affect a steel wheel 
e it does the best of hired 
ip. on brain and less 
muscle nowadays. Cata- 
logue free to you. 


VANA METAL WHEEL 60, 


Box 68, Havana, Il. 











d Le rg 

F interested in farming, get our FREE 

book called “ BETTER FARMING.” 
It tells all about— 


Dairying 

Seed Wheat 

Corn Crops 

Stock Feeding 

Art of Plowing 

Boll Weevil 

Controlling Weeds Adjusting Plows 


Hired Help 
Costs Big Money 


Your land is high priced and hired help expensive. 


steel. Take any plow that has had hard work for 
five years, put it along side of a John Deere which 
has been in service that long—and see the difference. 
Then there is no paint to cover up poor material. 
You can see the wear and the defects. The John 
Deere will be solid, staunch and ready for the hard- 
est job. Then you begin to know that quality counts, 
You can take pride in owning a John Deere— 
the standard plow of the world for 
two generations. 








|Wester:*?iow Attachment 
| GGesiattiy teaaphelell--Sesnane 











$30 BAY PRESS see feared Wie 


for beexiet. Watkins fay Press Ce., Atiaste, Ga 


Use a HERCULES 


All-Steel Triple-Power 
Stump Puller on 
30 Days’ Free Trial 


Clear up your stumpy fields at our risk now 
with a famous Hercules on30 days’ Free Trial. 
Test it on your place at our risk. Pulls stumps 
out, roots and all. 400% stronger than any 
Other puller made. Triple power attachment 
means one-third greater The only stum 
—_ guaranteed for 3 years. Only one wit 

ouble Safety Ratchets. Only one with all 
bearings and working parts turned, finished 
and machined, reducing friction, increasing 
power, making , it extremely light-running. 

Hitch on to any stump 
and the 





Also pulls largest- 

Sized green trees, 

hedgerows, 

etc. ben’t risk 

dangerous 

and cost iy 

dynamite. It 

only shatters 

stump and leaves 

roots in ground. 

fa Save big moncy 

by getting our 

and free trial offer. Also 

special proposition to 

first buyers where we have no agents. Write usa 
Postalcard today. Address 


HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO. 
180 17th Street, Centerville, lowa 














i, Digs Twice as Fast as 
4 Bar and Shovel 


This Keen Kutter Post Hole Digger, 
shown here, is a /abor-saving tool—really 
is ‘wo tools in one. It takes the place of 
ordinary bar and shovel and sinks a hole 
much faster and cleaner. 


The two illustrations show how it 


operates. Simply drive the sharp crucible 
steel blade of the 


KEEN KUTTER 


Post Hole Digger 


into the soil as you would a common 
steel crowbar, spread the handles and 
lit. It is sure to hold securely 
a and bring up a full load of earth, 


Every farmer’s tool-house should hold this 

post hole digger and a full line of Keen Kutter 

hand farming tools—forks, scythes, hoes, rakes, 

axes, spades, shovels, corn knives, etc.; and his shop 

should be equipped with Keen Kutter carpentry and 

blacksmith tools. Sold under the famous Keen Kutter 
guarantee, which means satisfaction or money back. 


‘* The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the 


Price is Forgotter.”’ 


Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. Simmons 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HAROWARE COMPANY, tao 
St Louis and New York, U. S. A. 





; 


THE HARRIMAN SEED DROPPER 
Will Plant Your Cotton Seed in Hills 
It saves seed and labor and increases your 


yield per acre. It will also plant corn, peas 
and beans. For full information, write to 











The realthing. A successful 50 RI Spreaderwith 


re than four years of success behind it, o1 $39.50. 
f at Galloway line. mt 
merica have sta: 

say, ‘It’s the Best.” This is 

alloway factory. It’s part of =r “i 
ca ity of 40,000 manure spreaders. It is you that gets 
the benefit of this tremendous output, and you save fy to 60 
per cent on your purchase because I divide the melon wii 
you. Every page of my big free book fairly bristles with P: 


Let me quote you prices on a Galloway Spreades 

to suit the size of your farm. I’ve got the one for you. WH 

trast you totry it, Ill patit all up to you, and if you say it’s not what you 

want, I'll take it back and you don’t lose one dollar by the deal, See it 
work, then you know whatitis. Here’s what you will find out: 

a 3 the simplest and handiest—two horses can handle 


—s 3 any kind of stuff—no breakage bills—iong 
life — satisfaction all th 


you use it. Now prove this out. Fina out that you cap 
make this saving. I know something about the spreader bus- 
iness you ought to know; let me tell you. Write me and 
don't put it off till tomorrow. . —WM. GALLOWAY 


"WM. GALLOWAY CO., 679 Galloway Sta., Waterloo, lowa 
Let Me Tell You How 1 Divide the Melon with You 














Detroit-American Spreaders 


More Steel Than In Other 
Spreader ” 


Beat Them All 


Last year when we came out with 19 new improvements 
on Detroit-American Spreaders, everybody thought we had 
reached the climax of value. But ¢his year we jump still 
further in the lead with better spreaders and bigger value 
thaneven we have evvr been able to offer before. Detroit- 
Americans beat them allagazn. Lookhere! Endless apron, 
return apron, steel or wood wheels, 50 to 100 bu. capacity— 
also Wagon Box Style—and each Detroit-American an 
absolutely gearless spreader. There’s no complicated mech- 
anism—no lost motion. So simple that it is proof against 
mistakes of boy or careless help. No matter what style or 


size spreader you want, here it is at a price that you can’t resist. There’s more steel in the Detroit-American than 
= any otherspreader. That’s another reason for strength and light draft. Get our book and you'll know why no 


acturer or 


can touch our proposition to you. 


A Trial That IS Free—No Money Down—Freight Paid—Cash or 
Credit—Guaranteed Forever 


Detroit-American t 
trial without a cent 


tha trial, we'll pay the freight back. If you decide to 
the money or pay are the 


on time. You an 

you want. Don’t 5 in on. the 
Pi a on @ 

Also shows the famous De 

and Detroit-American Calti 











